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Tue valued policy bill, that passed both Houses of the New 
York Legislature, is a dead letter through the refusal of Governor 
Cornell to sign it. He neither approved nor disapproved it 
officially, but simply killed it by a ** pocket veto,” allowing the 
thirty days granted him in which to sign bills after the adjourn 
ment to elapse without acting upon it. Thus one great danger 
which threatened the underwriters and the public in this State 
is escaped. It is scarcely probable that the bill can be passed 
again, as the public and our legislators have had a wonderful 
amount of information regarding its multitudinous’ iniquities 
poured in upon them during the past few months. But it was 
a narrow escape, and should teach underwriters the necessity 
of being prepared in advance to meet such infamous proposi- 
tions in future at the very moment they make their appearance. 


Tue Fourth of July is upon us, and the usual crop of fires, 
resulting from our pyrotechnical patriotism, may be expected. 
Had those venerable and respected gentlemen who signed the 
declaration of independence been stockholders in fire insurance 
companies, they would have suggested some other means of 
celebrating that glorious event than with the booming of.cannon, 
illuminations, fire crackers and sky-rockets. But it is singular 
that, after the costly experience of past years, well-ordered com- 
munities will permit the promiscuous use of fireworks on this 
particular day. We believe in patriotism, and have due regard 
for the Fourth of July, but having, also, a proper respect for the 
lives and property of our fellow-citizens, and a deep sympathy 
in these days for insurance capitalists, we regret that some more 
sensible mode of celebrating the nation’s birthday cannot be 
devised. 





REcENTLY the directors of the Northern Counties Fire Insu- 
rance Company, of Manchester, England, were arrested on a 
charge of conspiring to defraud the shareholders.' After an ex- 
amination, five of them were remanded .o prison in the absence of 
bail. They subsequently obtained bail and were released. One 
of them rushed immediately into print with, an account of the 
indignities he suffered while awaiting the” val of friends to 
bail him out. He claims that he was trea.cd as a common 
felon, denied proper food, and the means with whic ‘o com- 
municate with his friends; that he had to pay for all~services 
rendered by the prison officials; in short, he thinks the tail of 
the British lion was trodden upon in his person, and he wants 
the British public to hear him growl. So Ludlow street jail 
is not the only one where offenders against the law are black- 
mailed, nor is this the only country where conspiring insurance 
officers are brought to feel the vigor of the law. This will 





prove a source of consolation to several late American insurance 
officers who have had inside opportunities of studying prison 
discipline. 





WE are in receipt of The Insurance Spectator, of London, a 
new publication devoted to insurance. It is lively, spicy, and 
replete with interesting matter, useful as well as entertaining. 
Another “ long felt want” in the field of journalism is thus sup- 
plied. The necessity for insurance papers is a recognized fact— 
so abundantly recognized that, in both this country and in Eng- 
land, there is an average of about one paper to every three 
companies. If, however, underwriters assert that there are too 
many insurance papers, we can retaliate by saying that there 
are also too many companies. Cure the latter and you lop off 
the first named. Too many companies make low rates, and too 
many papers is prejudicial to all. However, as the proprietors 
of The London Spectator, like the terrier dog, “‘ saw an open- 
ing and went for it,” we trust they will not meet with the 
disaster that overtook the terrier, who was forced to retire from 
the opening 4e had found with a woodchuck fast to his nose, 





THE question of the constitutionality of the so-called recipro- 
cal insurance law of Indiana is about to be tested in a suit insti- 
tuted by the City of Lafayette, Indiana vs. The Royal, Conti- 
nental, Home and other companies. The question raised in this 
case is, whether under the reciprocal law of the State of 
Indiana, the special taxes imposed by the State wherein the 
companies are located which are doing business in Lafayette, 
the city can recover an equal tax to that imposed by the 
outer-State law. In other words, can Indiana collect under her 
law a tax upon New York companies, for instance, equal to the 
tax which New York imposes upon her own and outside com- 
panies? This case involves the old question of the supreme 
power of a State to admit or debar outside insurance companies 
upon its own terms. The power of a State to do this has been 
so repeatedly held by the various State courts, and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that it would seem idle to 
raise the question. The courts have said again and again that 
the States control this matter of admission exclusively. Con- 
gress should definitely settle this and similar questions by en- 
acting laws for the government of inter-State insurance. 





THE experience of the Lycoming Fire Insurance Company, 
of Muncy, Pa., affords another illustration of the fact that insur- 
ance should always be treated as a cash commodity. The 
Lycoming did business on the part note plan, writing insurance 
at cash rates, but accepting part of the premiums in .notes, 
According to the published reports for 1879, the company re- 
ceived cash premiums amounting to $338,329, while it took 
premium notes amounting to $633,199. It also collected assess- 
ments amounting to $214,666. It paid for fire taxes alone 
$382,688, exceeding its cash premium receipts by over $40,000, 
while its total cash expenditures were $551,119. In the early 
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months of the year its fire losses came thick and fast, until finally 
there was not sufficient available assets to pay them. In March 
an assessment of 6 per cent was levied on the premium notes, of 
which the company held an amount representing about two and 
a half millions of dollars. This assessment did not meet the 
emergency, and another of 25 per cent was levied. In with- 
drawing from all States except Pennsylvania, where it proposes 
still to continue doing business, the company finds itself unable 
to meet all its obligations, and announces that claims for return 
premiums will be met with certificates of indebtedness, to be 
paid at some future time. While it is probable that creditors 
will eventually be paid in full, there is a prospect that many of 
them will have to wait a long time for their money, as the pre- 
mium notes will have to pay the company’s liabilities. Had the 
company possessed $2,000,000 in cash instead of something 
over that amount in premium notes, it would have suffered no 
embarrassment. There seems to be no room for faultfinding 
with the management of the company; its plan of operations 
was wrong, and the most vigorous administration could not 
remedy radical defects in the system. 


THE question of rates still forms the all-absorbing topic that 
agitates New York underwriters. It is admitted on all sides 
that the practices in vogue among them are suicidal, and, if 
persisted in, must lead to serious disaster. When the oppor- 
tunity was recently presented to the companies by the Tariff 
Association to unite in fixing and maintaining adequate rates, 
a majority of them refused to sign the agreement. Probably 
each one that refused thought that the majority would sign, and 
thus bind themselves to maintain a fixed tariff, while the min- 
ority would be left to skirmish on the outside and prosecute a 
guerilla warfare, cutting rates whenever desirable, and gathering 
plums by the wayside. But those who really are desirous for 
a reform were not anxious to set themselves up as targets for 
the guerillas to fire at, and hence refused to adopt the tariff of 
rates, preferring to take their chances with the non-signers in a 
promiscuous scramble for business. This action disconcerted 
the guerillas somewhat, and so recently a call was issued for a 
meeting of the non-signers to discuss the situation. The meet- 
ing was numerously attended, more out of curiosity than from 
any anticipation that the instigators of the call had any practical 
remedy to propose for existing evils. All the old fossils, whose 
interest in underwriting is covered by the salaries they squeeze 
out of the business, were on hand, and, as a consequence, the 
usual amount of talk was indulged in. There were criminations 
and recriminations, and some insurance presidents acquired a 
thorough knowledge of what others thought of them. Charges 
of broken faith and falsehood were bandied about, after which 
the meeting adjourned to meet a week later. At the adjourned 
meeting there was not a corporal’s guard present; a few more 
compliments were exchanged between the respectable fossils, 
after which they separated in disgust, leaving one of their num- 
ber still speaking ; whether he has finished yet or not is not 
known, although two weeks have elapsed since he commenced. 
And thus another still-born attempt at tariff reform was brought 
to an impotent conclusion. Rate cutting goes on as usual, and 
all the tricks of the trade are brought to bear to destroy all 





chance that remained for the companies to get fair returns upon 
their capital. When did shrewd, astute business men behave jn 
such an unbusiness-like manner regarding a matter of vital im. 
portance to them ? 





IF an insurance company—either life or fire—for any cause 
contests at law a claim made against it on account of a policy 
issued by it, that fact is heralded forth to the world through the 
newspapers, to the discredit of the company and the system of 
insurance. But the companies go on paying claims year in and 
year out, by their timely aid relieving suffering and distress, and 
keeping the wheels of commerce moving, and the daily press 
and the public have no word of credit to give them. Contested 
cases are made the basis of ferocious attacks, no matter whether 
the company is right or not, and the litigant company is pro- 
claimed as unworthy of public confidence. The fact is over- 
looked that litigation of insurance policies has developed some 
of the worst criminal conspiracies that have ever been known; 
that the attempts to defraud insurance companies have been 
numerous and unscrupulous; that unscrupulous men have fre- 
quently resorted to arson for the purpose of recovering their 
insurance ; that murder has been committed on more than one 
occasion where the incentive to the deed was the sum for which 
the victim’s life was insured. Five men were recently hanged 
in Pennsylvania for murder committed under these conditions, 
and the number of criminals now undergoing punishment in 
various State prisons for the crime of arson is satisfactory evi- 
dence that incendiarism is a wide-spread crime. As with other 
classes of criminals, not one in ten incendiaries meets the pun- 
ishment they all so richly deserve. If the insurance companies 
would prosecute every case of suspected arson, they would do 
the public a great service. It can be taken for granted, 
however, that a company does not contest the payment ofa 
policy unless it has good grounds for doing so, and is advised to 
such course by able counsel. The companies are sensitive to 
public criticism, and-hesitate to place themselves in a position 
where adverse criticism is inevitable. As a consequence they pay 
many claims that they know ought not to be paid, rather than 
run the gauntlet of a tedious contest in the courts, with the dam- 
aging comments that are sure to be made in consequence, 
From the very nature of the case, life companies are called upon 
to resist claims less frequently than the fire companies, and are 
even more loath toenter into litigation. To be successful they 
must win and preserve the confidence of the public, and this they 
could not do if they quibbled over their contracts on every pos 
sible occasion. As a matter of fact, the proportion of litigated 
cases is of little moment beside the thousands of claims that are 
promptly paid, and regarding which the public hears nothing. 
It is a duty that every insurance company, of whatever class, 
owes to the public, to contest every claim which it has good 
reason to believe is founded in fraud. They have no more moral 
right to compromise a crime than a merchant has to reward the 
burglar.who has broken into his store and robbed him. If the 
merchant refuses to compromise with his despoiler, but turns 
him over to the tender mercies of the law, his act is applauded 
by the press and the public; but let an insurance company put- 
sue a similar course, and it is denounced as a rapacious corpora 
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tion, without soul or bowels of compassion, that is seeking to 
defraud its patrons by taking advantage of the law’s technical- 
ities. ‘The public is as unreasoning as it is unjust in its discrim- 
inations. A crime is a crime, and should be punished, and it is 
the duty of the victim, whether a corporation or an individual, 
to become the prosecutor of the criminal. 


DurinG the past month there have been two terrible collisions 
at sea, one attended with great loss of life, and the other fraught 
with great peril to hundreds of persons, resulting only in great 
injury to the colliding ships. The first of these disasters occurred 
between the steamers Stonington and Narragansett, of the Ston- 
ington Line. The Narragansett was cut down to the water’s 
edge by the prow of the other steamer, and, taking fire, imme- 
diately burned and sank. There was somewhere from 400 to 
500 passengers on board—the exact number is never likely to 
be known—who, being awakened in the middle of the night by 
the crashing of timbers about them, and scorched by the flames, 
jumped overboard. Many were drowned, the estimates of the 
number sacrificed varying from fifty to one hundred and 
upwards. The second collision occurred between the ocean 
steamers Queen and Anchoria, some 300 miles from New York, 
in mid-ocean. The Anchoria was cut nearly in twain, but, 
thanks to her several water-tight compartments, did not sink. 
Great consternation prevailed among the passengers, but they 
were finally all transferred to the Queen and brought in safety 
to New York. Both these so-called accidents occurred during 
the prevalence of a dense fog. The officers of the several ves- 
sels are severely censured for neglecting to observe due précau- 
tion while running at full speed under such conditions of 
weather. For the two Sound steamers, it is claimed that they 
were manned by common laborers instead of seamen, and that 
there was an utter lack of discipline on board. As all four of 
these vessels were heavily insured, it may be pertinently asked 
if the companies insuring them did their full duty to their stock- 
holders and the public in properly inspecting them before ac- 
cepting the risks. If they were unseaworthy from any cause, 
whether from faulty construction or incompetent officers and 
crew, they were not proper subjects tor insurance. When a 
building is filled with dangerous explosives the companies refuse 
to insure it; why should they insure a sea-going craft when the 
conditions surrounding it are equally liable to work its destruc- 
tion? Would not an inspection by competent persons in the in- 
terests of the insurance companies have disclosed the fact that the 
Stonington and Narragansett were so inefficiently manned as to 
tender them extremely hazardous risks? Had such facts been 
developed by inspection, and insurance refused because of their 
existence, it is probable that the evils would have been remedied 
and a public calamity averted. The cause of the disaster to 
the Anchoria and Queen was the absence of proper means to 
make their presence known to each other during the fog. 
There are certainly better appliances for this purpose than the 
whistles of the steam engines; is it not the duty of the insurance 
companies to insist that the best appliances known to science 
for this purpose shall be used on every insured vessel? If they 
have no interest in the welfare of passengers on such vessels, 
stockholders of insurance companies have certainly a right to 





insist, from a pecuniary point of view, that every sea-going 
vessel applying for insurance shall be amply provided to meet 
every emergency. They have surveyors to inspect every build- 
ing risk; why should not this inspection be equally rigid and 
exacting regarding ocean steamers and the steamboats that ply 
between this and neighboring ports? The lack of such surveys 
and exactions in the instances cited will cause the companies to 
lose thousands of dollars by the two collisions referred to. 





For the past few years there has been great compétition to 
secure dweilinghouse risks. The experience of the companies 
showed that, at fair rates, these risks were profitable, hence 
their arfitiety to secure them. But with competition appeared 
the old evil, cutting of rates, till of late the rates have been so 
low that the business has ceased to be profitable. An officer of 
one prominent company recently remarked that in the month of 
May his company lost over $40,000 on dwellings alone, and he 
didn’t want any more at present rates. So it goes. The cut- 
throat policy pervades the entire business, and harmony and 
good feeling are unknown quantities. Insurance is sold at less 
than cost, and yet the companies complain because they cannot 
make money. The fault lies with them, not with the insurers. 
Indemnity from loss by fire has become a necessity to the busi- 
ness community, and is essential to the successful prosecution ot 
trade and commerce. The public would not be without it if ic 
cost five times the rates now charged. That the companies do 
not get adequate rates is entirely their own fault. If each one 
instead of seeing how much lower it can make rates than its 
competitors, would study the experience compilations, and then 
insist upon being adequately paid for the risks it assumes, prop- 
ertyowners would make no complaint, and the business of 
underwriting would be made profitable. But so long as the 
companies go into the market and bid for business on the Cheap 
John plan, each one offering to write policies for a little less 
than its neighbors, the public is not going into mourning if such 
unbusiness-like methods result in ultimate disaster to those who 
engaged in it. It becomes monotonous to listen to the repeti- 
tion of the well worn cry “ business is bad,” when those who 
do the crying are responsible for the fact they so vigorously pro- 
claim. 





WE hear from all quarters that the business of life insurance 
is steadily improving. As the business interests of the country 
grow better, men who appreciate the imperative necessity of 
making provision for their families that cannot be jeoparded 
by the risks encountered in the whirlpools of business enter- 
prises, resort to life insurance as a certain means of accomplish- 
ing that object. Large numbers of persons who were forced, 
by the stringency of the times since the panic, to allow their 
policies to lapse, are again insuring their lives even more liber- 
ally than they had previously done. During the struggle they 
have had since 1873 to maintain themselves, they have realized 
more keenly than ever the necessity of making provision for 
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those who are dependent upon them. Many others who were, 
previous to the panic, well off, and were so confident of their 
own ability to fulfill all the obligations resting upon them that 
they did not appreciate the value of life insurance, having lost 
all their property during the hard times, were made to feel that 
no man is wise enough or strong enough to prepare for every 
emergency. This class of persons, reduced from affluence to 
poverty, realized the fact that, should they be taken away, their 
widows and children would be left to depend upon the charity 
of others, or become paupers. Such men, now that they are 
recovering from their disasters, are hastening to secure life in- 
surance policies, thus making that provision for their families 
that they so much regretted not having made before. Those 
who have had a competence wrested from them by the fluctua- 
tions of business, have been obliged to sacrifice their homes, 
and resort to all sorts of expedients to keep the wolf from the 
door, and have contemplated the possibility of dying and leav- 
ing their loved ones to struggle in poverty, are the ones who 
most prize the benefits of life insurance, knowing that a policy 
in a good company is a provision made for their families that 
neither the hazards of business can destroy nor creditors inter- 
fere with. From this increasing appreciation of the beneficence 
of life insurance comes naturally an increase of business. All 
the prominent companies—those that have established reputa- 
tions for fair dealing with their patrons and whose solvency is 
unquestioned—report a steady increase in the number of appli- 
cations for policies, and the year’s business thus far has been 
highly satisfactory. For the last half of the year a still further 
improvement may be anticipated as the general business of the 
country becomes more settled and the danger of a reaction from 
the “* business boom ” has passed. 


*% * * 


This improvement in the life insurance business is a good 
indication that the people have confidence in the system, not- 
withstanding the vicious attacks that have been made by a few 
still more vicious papers upon some of the leading companies. 
Two ofthe best companies in this or any other country—the 
Mutual Life and the Connecticut Mutual—have been specially 
singled out for attack, and the assaults have been as varied and 
persistent as they have been unfounded and pernicious. The 
Mutual Life is assailed because it saw fit, sometime since, to 
reduce the cost of insurance to policyholders by granting a re- 
bate of fifteen per cent. The methods of business adopted by a 
great public institution, like the Mutual Life, are, at all times, 
proper subjects for criticism, but falsehood and misrepresentation 
are no parts of legitimate criticism, nor is personal abuse of the 
officers of such institutions. Yet volumes of abuse, misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood have been poured upon this company, 
and no effort to destroy public confidence in its management 
and its solvency have been left untried. If the Mutual Life, 
with its $88,000,000 of assets, and a surplus on policyholders’ 
account of upwards of $11,000,000, is not solvent, and entitled 
to public confidence, what company in the world is? The 
Connecticut Mutual has been similarly attacked, because, in the 
course of business, it had acquired by foreclosure a large 
amount of real estate in the West. Events have shown that 
these investments, so far as they have been realized upon, have 
been a source of profit to the company, and no one who has 
any knowledge of Western real estate doubts but the property 
still in the hands of the company is worth far more than it has 





cost it. The investments made by the company were subjects 
of legitimate criticism, but when the facts are perverted to 
gratify private malice, and to injure the standing of the com. 
pany, a great wrong is inflicted upon the public. Yet the Con. 
necticut Mutual has been made the object of such misrepresenta- 
tion, its solvency questioned, and the integrity of its management 
denounced. According to the last annual report of the company 
its admitted assets were nearly $49,000,000, and its surplus on 
policyholders’ account was over $6,500,000. The Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, after a searching examination of 
the assets of the company, has pronounced them to be of the 
value represented. If the two companies named are not solvent, 
and entitled to the confidence of the public, then no life insur- 
ance company in existence is entitled to confidence. We have 
mentioned these companies by way of illustration, not because 
they are the only ones that have been viciously assailed from 
corrupt motives. The moment a company becomes successful, 
or exhibits unusual enterprise, or adopts new methods, that 
moment it excites the jealousy of its competitors, and arouses the 
enmity of those who are unable to use it to their own advantage. 
As a matter of fact, nearly all of the life insurance companies 
now appealing to the public for patronage, are carefully man- 
aged, are perfectly solvent and trustworthy, and meet promptly 
every obligation they incur. While the general principles 
governing them are identical, and belong to the system of life 
insurance, they differ only in the matter of details. Each is 
governed in these largely by its own experience. If the experi- 
ence of the Mutual Life convinces its managers that a rebate 
can be made to policyholders without hazard to the great in- 
terests intrusted to them, their judgment is entitled to considera- 
tion, and the experiment to a fair trial. As the Western invest- 
ments of the Connecticut Mutual have been the means of bring- 
ing to it a large volume of business, and have been a source of 
profit to it, the managers are to be commended for adhering to 
this policy, rather than made the subjects ot abuse and 
misrepresentation. The history of these companies is proof that 
their managers are honestly seeking to administer the trust they 
have in keeping in the best interests of the policyholders. Thus 
far their efforts have been eminently successful, and nothing but 
malice or corrupt motives could instigate the attacks made upon 
‘hem. But these attacks do not injure the companies at which 
they are aimed so much as they tend to undermine public confi- 
dence in the system of life insurance. If the companies named 
and their officers are not to be trusted, then no life insurance 
companies or managers are to be trusted, and the entire system 
is a delusion and a snare, a means whereby dishonest men dupe 
the public. But if anyone thinks life insurance a delusion, 
let him ask the thousands upon thousands of bereaved widows 
and orphans, who have been saved from pauperism by the life 
insurance companies, what they think of it. It is unfortunate 
that these attempts to destroy public confidence in so beneficent 
an institution as life insurance should occur at a time when the 
people are more than ever desirous of realizing its benefits. 
The lessons of the panic, and the previous years of business de- 
pression, have shown our business men the necessity of making 
that provision for their dependents that only life insurance 
affords, and it is to be regretted that anything should be done to 
divert them from that purpose. The press—and especially the 
insurance journals—should, in every possible way, encourage the 
desire for life insurance, and use every effort to maintain public 
confidence in the system. 
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RETALIATION FOR IGNORANT LEGISLATION. 


N our news columns we print in this issue the circular pre- 
| pared by the Committee of the National Board and sent out 
by a number of companies to their agents, relative to the retalia- 
tory measures to be adopted in those States where the so-called 
syalued policy law” has been adopted. This circular is sent 
out in accordance with the following resolution adopted by the 
National Board at its recent meeting in this city: 

Resolved, That as a partial correction of the evil results of such laws, the com- 
panies be advised to instruct their agents to make the assessed valuations of prop- 
erty for taxation the basis of the amount of insurance permitted, whether insured 
in one or more insurance companies. 

The companies could do no less than this, in the interests of 
self-preservation, and might have gone much further and still 
been endorsed by all intelligent persons. The valued policy 
law was conceived in ignorance and was born of the same 
prolific dame. Its enforcement places every insurance com- 
pany at the mercy of unscrupulous rascals and offers a direct 
premium for crime. The essence of it is that the sum named 
in the policy shall be accepted as the measure of damage in 
case of the destruction of the insured property by fire, and this 
sum must be paid by the insuring companies regardless of the 
actual value of the property at the time of its destruction. A 
change of verbiage in different States fail to conceal this obnox- 
ious and unjust feature of the law, and, by whatever name it 
may be called, it still contains this element of robbery. In- 
stead of providing indemnity to the insured for actual losses 
sustained, it permits him to fix the value of his property and 
seeks to compel the companies to pay at his valuation. Wis- 
consin has had two years’ experience of the workings of this 
law, and, as a result of it, the number of fires has increased 
nearly fifty per cent, and the increase is attributed almost en- 
tirely to incendiarism. Ohio adopted the law at a later period, 
and her experience is similar to that of Wisconsin. One or 
two other States have also adopted it, and as it is under consid- 
eration in still others, the insurance companies have been forced 
totake some action to avoid being involved in its evil conse- 
quences. . 

Individual companies have heretofore taken measures to pro- 
tect themselves in those States where the law exists, but the 
resolution of the National Board is the first step taken looking 
towards combined action on the part of the companies, We 
are surprised that it has not before been done, and also that 
the present action is not more retaliatory and vindictive. The 
companies would have been justified had they refused to trans- 
act business in those States where the valued policy law has 
been adopted, and let the propertyowners suffer the conse- 
quences. If insurance capital were entirely withdrawn from 
the principal cities of Wisconsin, andj the companies should 
tefuse to accept any risks in that State, propertyowners 
would raise such a clamor in the legislative halls as would 
secure the immediate repeal of the unjust law. The cir- 
cular referred to, however, recommends a more moderate 
Policy, and if all the companies unite in carrying out these 
fécommendations, no doubt the same result will be reached 
ultimately. 

By making the insurable value of property identical with its 
assessed value, the propertyowner is placed in a dilemma. Asa 
general rule, for purposes of local taxation, real estate has 





been assessed at about one-half its value, and, in numerous 
cases this valuation by assessors has been “ sworn off” by the 
owner, who naturally objects to paying any more taxes than he 
is actually compelled to. Now come the insurance companies 
and say ‘*the assessed value of your property is the limit of the 
indemnity we will guarantee you.” So between his desire to 
keep his taxes down and his ambition to get his property in- 
sured for its actual value or more, the propertyowner is 
placed in a predicament from which he will find it difficult to 
extricate himself. For relief he flies to the Legislature and 
begs for the repeal of the valued policy laws; but the Legisla- 
ture, if it is shrewd, will reply “ my shirking friend, we now 
have you where we want you; put your own valuation on 
your property for purposes of insurance, and we will accept 
that as the assessable valuation for purposes of taxation.” 
Thus if the propertyowner saves in the matter of taxes he 
loses in the amount of his insurance; and if he insures at 
full valuation he thereby increases his taxation. Any way it 
can be twisted, it is the propertyowner who must pay the cost 
imposed by all ignorant and unjust legislation; the insurance 
companies against whom, in this instance, the legislation was 
leveled, act only as intermediaries through whem the taxpayer 
makes his payments. Every burden put upon the companies is 
an addition to the load already carried by the taxpayers. Stock- 
holders in insurance companies do not put up their money for 
the purpose of paying State taxes, or for indemnifying property- 
owners who do not pay full price for such indemnity. Stock- 
holders are not philanthropists, nor are insurance companies 
eleemosynary institutions ; on the contrary, whoever partakes of 
the benefits they provide must pay full price for what he re- 
ceives, and leave a little something besides to be divided among 
the stockholders. If the valued policy, or any other law, im- 
poses such restrictions upon the insurance business that it can- 
not be prosecuted at a profit, then the stockholders will draw 
out their capital and invest it in more promising enterprises. 
The companies are now awake to the fact that they cannot do 
business profitably, by the ordinary methods, in those States 
where the valued policy law exists, and they, therefore, take 
this method of throwing the burdens consequent upon its en- 
forcement upon the citizens of those States that have engrafted 
it upon their statute books. The quickest way to secure the 
repeal of an unjust law is to make the people feel its injustice. 
There is nothing so sensitive as property. Men will see their 
political rights trampled upon, their religious convictions may 
be insulted, even their personal character vilified, and they 
make no protest; but tamper with the rights of property or 
touch them in their purses, and their combatitiveness is aroused 
at once. 

If the insurance companies earnestly and honestly carry out 
the recommendations of the committee elsewhere printed, it 
will be the propertyowners, not the companies, who will de- 
mand of the Legislatures the repeal of the valued policy laws. 
But in that little word 7f lies all the danger. The National 
Board represents but forty-three companies out a couple of 
hundred or more interested in this valued policy law. If the 
non-board companies refuse to adopt the course indicated by 
the circular, the action of the board companies will be vitiated. 
Propertyowners will still be able to obtain insurance on their 
own valuations and also retain whatever benefits may accrue to 
them under the valued policy law. Hence they will make no 
attempt to secure its repeal. But there is no reason why board 
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and non-board companies should not act in harmony in this 
matter. Although emanating from the National Board, the plan 
suggested is one calculated to secure a remedy for an evil that 
affects all companies alike disastrously. The non-board com- 
panies can adopt it without committing themselves in any way 
to the dictation of the board, and by not adopting it, they will 
not show their hostility to that organization any more than they 
have already done. The idea is a good one and may properly 
be adopted by all companies. 





LONG TERM INSURANCE. 
IV. 


N the early days of long-term insurance, to which reference 
has before been made, when the practice was mostly confined 

to the Mutuals, and a few of the more venturesome of the Stock 
Companies, and restricted to a class of risks regarded as unob- 
jectionable, and supposed not to deteriorate essentially by use, 
for a term of years, of which the isolated farm house and append- 
ages were looked upon as the typical representative—the ze 
plus ultra of insurance risks ; and the premium thereon approx- 
imated more nearly to adequacy, being greater for a single year 
then, than for five now, there was, (aside from the present 
discrepancy between the yearly and the term rates) some shadow 
of excuse, if not of reason, for making special effort, by offering 
inducements in the way of reasonable rebate for prepayment 
to secure them. This was but the entering wedge. Ithas been 
well said: ‘‘C’est le premier par gui conte:” the practice once 
commenced, like many another, continued to grow, fostered by 
competition, until by almost imperceptible steps, class after 
class of other kinds of property, hitherto regarded as fit only for 
writing, if at all, after the closest inspection, and then only for 
terms not exceeding one year and at the fullest of rates, are 
eagerly sought after, even up to “coal breakers,” and carried 
for terms of years at the customary rebates from annual rates, 
heretofore accorded only to risks of the first class. For the evi- 
dence that this practice is general—not confined to a special 
few—and the startling fact that this traffic is rapidly expanding 
throughout the country, it will only be necessary to again refer 
to the table of ratios of “* term ” to “ total” business of the twenty 
representative agency companies for four years, as given in the 
last issue of THE SPECTATOR, and the further fact that while the 
gross average of “ term” business for the year 1875 was but 27 
per cent of the “total” business of these companies, the gross 
average for 1878 was 42 per cent, an increase of 15 per cent in 
this limited number of companies, while the statistics of all ot 
the companies would doubtless show a much larger one. The 
question then suggests itself: What class of business composed 
this rapid increase? Any person conversant with insurance 
matters knows that it cannot be of that class held to be legiti- 
mate long-term business ; it is not to be found to that amount in 
the country. Then if not legitimate, of what class or character 
did it consist? This query has already been answered by the 
suggestions above made. The most effectual method of solving 
this problem, however, would be to analyze the rates of pre- 
mium obtained for the term business of each period of three and 
five years; but unfortunately, the records afford no material as- 








sistance in this direction; they go back only to 1877, and do not 
present sufficient data upon which to base any definite opinion, 
though they do offer some suggestive points; thus, in 1877 the 
figures were, annual 100 cents; 3 years 85 cents, and five years 
$1.30, while in 1878, the year in our tables show that term bus. 
iness increased so rapidly, premiums fell off to annual, 96 cents, 
3, years, 96 cents, and 5 years, $1.14. These figures would indi- 
cate that in 1877 the annual rate maintained something like its 
normal standard ; the 3 years’ rate gives an average of from 40 
to 50 cents as the annual rate of that class, thus indicating a fair 
medium line of risks, but evidently embracing something beyond 
mere dwellings, which at that date, were written below that 
average ; the averageof 40 to 50 cents annual is maintained in the 
5 years rate, indicating a corresponding line of risks to that of 
the 3 years’ business, much of which was business still on the 
books. In 1878, the annual rate of 96 cents shows a slight de- 
pression upon general business, the effect of increased competi- 
tion and resultant demoralization ; the 3 years rate of 96, indi- 
cating an average annual rate of 48 to 50 cents, shows a slight 
increase over the previous year, which can be accounted for upon 
the theory that much of what had been previously held as strictly 
annual business had found its way into the 3 years class, while 
the 5 years rate had fallen off from 40 to 50 cents annual, toa 
maximum of 38 cents, indicating an average of from 35 to 40 
cents annual only; the only inference from which is that, while 
the legitimate unexpired term business of previous years con- 
trolled the average, and kept the rate, including new business, 
at its mean, the illegitimate new business, if the word may be 
used in this connection, mostly found its way into the 3 years’ 
class. From these indications it is evident that as the old busi- 
ness of the term classes expire, and is replaced or renewed, 
the average rate will continue to recede with the increase 
of this class of writing, until] some effectual means of check- 
ing the constant downward tendency of rates shall be 
adopted and adhered to by the companies. A serious subject is 
thus presented for the consideration of all concerned, insurers 
and insured ; one upon which the solvency of the companies, 
and the permanency of the business itself depends. Something 
must be done. 

Another important subject, aside and apart from the question 
of legitimacy or illegitimacy of the practice of indiscriminate 
long-term-policy writing, and one that seems to have been 
entirely overlooked and ignored, is the unnecessary, unbusiness- 
like and suicidal reduction made in already inadequate rates, by 
the heavy rebates allowed between annual and term policies, 
Insurance is, in principle, as much of and as legitimate a busi- 
ness as buying and selling merchandize, and should be con- 
ducted upon the same principle, especially in its finances. In- 
snrance companies, like banks, saving institutions, and trust 
companies, are money-loaners, as many of them know to their 
cost, and as such, cannot afford to pay more for their funds for 
loaning purposes than they can realize upon such loans when 
made. Such is the universally recognized theory ; but what is 
the practice? Bankers and other loan companies pay, not to 
exceed, 4 per cent upon money deposited, and loan the same 
for 6 and 7 per cent to their customers, the balance being upon 
the credit side of the ledger. What do insurance companies— 
fire, not life or marine, they know and do better—do to get 
money to loan on bond and mortgage at 6 and 7 per cent oF 
less? Why, they rush into the market and pledge their con- 
ingent notes (policies) at three and five years—but payable “on 
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call” sooner if wanted—at a discount from the premium value 
thereof, ranging anywhere from 25 to 40 per cent.; and this 
they do knowingly, and “* with malice aforethought,” and urge 
their “ promises to pay” upon any one who will take them, 
regardless alike of equivalents or consequences. 

This may be strong language, but it is none the less true and 
pertinent. The proofs will be found in the following figures, 
where the factors assumed in the calculations will be: Annual 
premium $100, at 6 per cent interest compounded ; the ratios of 
the terms to be /wo annuals for ¢hree years, and three annuals 
for five years :— 









































Date. Premium and Interest. | 1 Year. | 3 Years. | 5 Years 

————___—— - —— = 
Jan. 1, 1880 ....] Amount of premium.......... | $100.00 | $20000 | $300.00 
Dec. 31, » - Saterest F YORE. os nc csccsesees 6.00 12.00 18.00 
| Earned ast year..........+.| 106.00 212.00 318.00 

Se BOOS .0+0) SURMINUED DONE GE FONT <.5cccce] BEER Pivcccesecslecceseccse 
Dec. 31, ;- RR NE Seccee cderknaoe 12.36 12.72 - 19.08 
Earned ad year ............ 218.36 224.72 337 08 

}. 1, 1882 ....| Premium paid 3d year........ SONGS — bi vacevecssbiansextsae 
oc. 31, .. --..| Interest Zyea@r..........--ceeel 19.10 13.48 20.22 
Earned 90 year ........0..: 337-46 238.10 357-30 

jan. I, 1883 .| Premium paid 4th year........ - oF7# Brae, Fire te 
A, os. 5505] SMUD BIUEEs isa 5 ceveccsnses 26.84 21.44 
Earned 4th year............ 464.30 378.74 

Jan. 1, 1884 Premium 5th year............ a oe rere 
POG. BE, og. »-~ «| Lndetest E POMP 2... ccc ccceses | 33-86 22.72 
Earned sth year........... | $598.16 $401.47 

RECAPITULATION. 

$100, in yearly payments, earned in 3 yearS........ceceeseeseeeeeceeces $337.46 

100, in a single payment, for 3 years, Carmed........ccceeeeccccceccees 238.10 

SONNE 5 00046b00.6 snsnsness 4octdabosensseessasensnobedeacsia’ $99.36 

Being 41.7 per cent in favor of annual payments. 

$100, in yearly payments, earned in eT c0ke conten ene ékesn4esnnnegs $598.16 

$100, in a single payment, for 5 years, earned.............ceceeeeeeeees 401.46 

PED ccesvrsviinwstiveeds cave baekedasedbbadecscncsdedesls best $196.70 


Being 49 per cent in favor of annual payments, or, estimating 
the Jresent worth of these respective sums, the result will be 
as follows : 





The present value of $337.46 (the amount of 3 annual premiums), is. .... $283.34 
The sum received for 3 years in one payment is..............seseeeees 238.10 
OND. 5k: bisivchath sas cbeedaien eimasden had besnekangen dene’ $45.04 


Being 19 per cent below the actual present value of 3 single annual premiums. 


In the 5 years term, the present value of $598.16 for 5 annual premiums is $447.01 
The sum received for 5 years in one payment is.................eeeeeeee 401.61 


SNES cnn okns dnd 050 4Avndedbddendeacabiesbadamaeeniedunurs $45 40 
Being 11 per cent below the actual present value of 5 single annual premiums. 
The companies thus pay from 11 to 19 per cent more for money 

than its Aresent worth in the market, (as the same rate of in- 
terest is made use of throughout the estimates, they are not ef- 
fected thereby in their application). 

The true present worth ratio, or discount, between one, three 
and five years insurances would be: for 3 years, 2 and 4-10 an- 
nual premium ; for 5 years, 3 and 7-20 annual premium; which 
would make 2% annuals for 3, and 3% annuals for 5 years the 
minimum at which companies could afford to write long term 
policies. (This is about the Pennsylvania tariff.) 

One of the advantages claimed for long term insurances lies in 
the fact that when losses occur in the early portion of the term, 
they realize a larger amount of premium upon risks than when 
losses occur under annual insurances. The following figures 
give an approximate statement of the situation under these cir- 
cumstances. 

The premium receipts stand in reference to the respective 





terms, and in relation to each other, about as follows, the annual 
premium being the basis a¢ Jar, the advantage or disadvantage 
of the 3 or 5 year terms being designated by the words /us and 
minus: 




















} | 
3 YEARS. | 5 YEARS. 
Expired Years. Annual, 
Plus. Minus. Plus. Minus. 
| Per Cent. | Per Cent, | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
eee par |} Teo ‘ 200 | : 
ee - 3 oe 50. | 
WED vdescswses as se 43 ee 
Pee averse “ ae hp ee 18 
Pe riideavere - . | ~ a ie 33 


From this estimate it appears that to make 3 years policies any 
better than annuals, 60 per cent of all losses must occur in the 
first year. In the second, the chances are about equal, while 
in the third year the chances favor the annual policies some 40 
per cent. In the 5 years term, to make these policies better than 
annuals, an average of some 40 per cent of losses must occur in 
the first two years. In the third year the chances are about equal, 
while in the fourth and fifth years, the chances favor the annuals 
about 50 per cent on the average. How the supposed advan- 
tages of term insurances over annuals, in this respect, are more 
seeming than real, and like a good many other things in fire 
underwriting, where no records have been kept for reference, 
will depend largely upon circumstances over which underwriters 
have no control. 





THE TAX ON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


NE of the most unreasonable and uncalled for laws passed 

by the last Legislature of the State of New York was that 
taxing the premiums and interest receipts of life insurance com- 
panies. The bill originated with the Committee on Taxation, 
which, in its anxiety to increase the revenues of the State by 
taxing the industry of the people, submitted many propositions 
that were so absurd that they were unhesitatingly rejected- 
Every one concedes, as a matter of course, that the State must 
be supported, and it has been demonstrated that taxation is the 
easiest and most equitable method of obtaining that support. 
But it has heretofore been admitted that all benevolent and phil- 
anthropical institutions, that were honestly striving to better the 
condition of the people, were not proper subjects for taxation. 
Life insurance has been classed among these beneficent institu- 
tions, and ithas been thought wise and proper heretofore to foster 
and encourage it, and to relieve the companies from taxation ex- 
cept to a limited extent. In European countries and in most of 
the States of this country, life insurance is regarded as the inheri- 
tance of widows and orphans—a fund created by the wisdom 
and prudence of the living for the support of their dependent 
families after the death of those who contributed to it. This 
trust fund has generally been regarded as too sacred to be dis- 
turbed by the rapacious touch of the tax-gatherer. But New 
York legislators have, in their wisdom, decided that the pru- 
dence and frugality of our citizens are proper subjects for taxa- 
tion, and have endeavored to discourage the living from making 
provision for their dependents that may survive them. While 
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the tax imposed is leveled at the companies, it is, of course, the 
people who have to payit. Taxation, of whatever kind, is paid 
by the industrial classes, by those whose labor produces some- 
thing. The tax itself may be paid by the millionaire, but it is 
the industrial class that must provide him with the money to pay 
it with. If an extra tax is placed upon real estate, the property- 
owner exacts so much more from his tenant; if additional taxa- 
tion is levied upon life insurance companies, the insured, not 
the company, must surely pay the tax. If the companies do not 
collect it directly by raising their premium rates they must 
do it indirectly, by declaring less dividends, or by some other 
means. Either directly or indirectly, the policyholders must 
foot the bill. 

In its progress through the two branches of the Legislature 
the bill was changed in several respects, and we, therefore, re- 
produce it here in the form in which it was finally signed by 
the Governor. It is entitled: 


An Act to provide for the Taxation of L 

SECTION 1.—Every life insurance company incorporated under the laws of this 
State shall annually, on or before the rst day of February, pay to the Treasurer of 
the State as a tax onits corporate franchise or business in this State a sum equal to 
One per cent upon the gross amount of premiums, interest and other income, ex- 
clusive of rents, received by such company during the year ending the preceding 
31st day of December, from persons residing in the State, on investments repre- 
sented by or based upon property situated in this State. 

SEc. 2.—Every such insurance company shall annually on or before the rst day 
of February make a return to the Treasurer and Comptroller of this State, signed 
and sworn to by the President and Secretary, giving the total amount of premiums, 
interest and other income, exclusive of rents, feceived by such company during the 
year ending the 31st day of December preceding from persons residing in this 
State or investments represented or based upon property situated in this State. 

SEC. 3.—If any officer of any life insurance company required by the preceding 
section to make and execute a return shall refuse or wilfully neglect to make or 
execute the same, such officer shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and any such 
officer who shall in such return make a wilfully false statement shall be subject to 
the pains and penalties of perjury. All taxes imposed when due by such company 
under this act may be collected by action brought in the Supreme Court in the 
name of the people of the State by the Attorney General, at the instance of the 
Comptroller, and in such action the Court may issue an injunction restraining the 
further prosecution of the business of the company named therein, un’il such tax, 
due and unpaid, together with interest and the costs of the action, are paid, and 
until the return required by this act is made. 

Sec. 4.—The lands and real estate of life insurance companies shall continue to 
be assessed and taxed where situated for State, city, town, county, village, school 
or other local purposes, but the personal property of said companies and shares of 
stock therein shall hereafter be exempt from assessment or taxation, except as in 
this act prescribed. 

SEc. §.—This act shall take effect immediately. 


We printed last month the protest filed by the life companies, 
wherein they pointed out the incongruities of the act and its 
evil effects. In disregard of this protest, however, the Governor 
signed the bill and it is now the law. We have had the curi- 
osity to make an approximate estimate of the amount of revenue 
this tax will yield to the State, and the following is about the 
sum the several New York companies will be required to pay 
on the business of 1880, our figures being based on the business 
of 1878 : 

Brooklyn Life 


Equitable 
Germania 


Life Insurance Companies: 


United States. ... 
| Washington 
3,189 | Western New York 
8,751 


These are all the companies incorporated under the laws of 
the State, and that are liable to pay the one percent tax. Com- 
panies of other States are taxed reciprocally; that is, as our 
companies are taxed in other States, companies of those States 
doing business in New York are similarly taxed here. In Mas- 
sachusetts the tax is one-half of one per cent on the total reserve, 


Homeepathic 
Knickerbocker............. 
cack cencescvcceustes 


and, reciprocally, Massachusetts companies doing business jn 
New York are taxed to that extent and no more. As a conse. 
quence, companies incorporated under the laws of other States 
will have more or less of an advantage over our home com. 
panies in doing business in this State. 

We have given the above as the approximate amount to be 
derived from this tax this year, but the probability is that this 

ount will be reduced in the future. The tendency of the new 
law will be to induce the companies to withdraw their invest- 
ments in this State, on which the tax is assessed, and place them 
elsewhere where they will not be liable to such taxation, 

The companies are authorized to invest in approved securities 
in other States a sum equal to the amount of the reserve on the 
WK.xolume of business done in those States. For instance, if the 
United States Life does business in Massachusetts that requires 
a reserve of $300,000, the company has a right to invest that 
$300,000 in Massachusetts, and the sum so invested would not 
pay the one per cent tax in New York, as provided by the new 
Aaw./ In this way the companies can so scatter their investments 
as to evade the tax in New York State almost entirely. In do- 
ing so, however, they will withdraw from the State a large 
amount of capital that is now employed in a great variety of 
business enterprises, thereby seriously crippling our business 
men. Heretofore the companies have preferred Eastern invest- 
mefits, a fact that has caused serious complaint inthe West, 
ence is drawn a large proportion of their premium receipts. 
The tendency of the new law will be to change this order, and 
set the companies to looking for opportunities to place their 
funds in the Western field. It will also cause the companies to 
invest more extensively in government bonds, which are untax- 
able. The plethora of money in the market has long made it 
difficult for the companies to place their money to advantage, 
and we doubt if their investments during the past year will net 
them five per cent interest—probably four and a half would be 
nearer the truth. If on this they are forced to pay one per cent 
to the State, they might almost as well put their money in Gov- 
ernment non-taxable bonds, wherein they would run no risk, 
and would avoid much trouble and annoyance. Taxing the in- 
terest on the investments of the life companies is likely to de- 
prive business men of a large amount of capital that they now 
\have the use of at slight cost. 

Taxing the premiums collected from “ persons residing in the 
State” is an unfair discrimination against our own citizens. 
Persons doing business in New York but living in New Jersey, 
who pay their premiums over the counters of our State com- 
panies, escape the tax on premiums, while a resident of Fifth 
avenue or Brooklyn is taxed one per centon his payments. 
Those companies that have exerted themselves to secure a local 
business will be taxed out of all proportion to those whose busi- 
ness has been of a more diversified character. This is illus 
trated by the above table of approximate taxation. In 1879 the 
Washington Life received in premiums $965,383 on its general 
business; the amount of tax it would pay on that year’s busi- 
ness would approximate $4835. The United States Life, that 
receives the larger portion of its premiums over its counter from 
its local business, in 1879 received $639,519, on which the tax 
approximates $6971. Here is a discrimination of over $2000 
against New York policyholders. That is to say, it costs the 
United States Life $2000 more to carry a lesser number of 
New York State policyholders than it does the Washington Life 





to carry a greater number of policyholders living in other States. 
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To make things even and deal equitably with all its patrons, the 
United States Life must either charge its New York State 
policyholders an increased rate to meet the increased cost of in- 
suring them, or it must discriminate against them by cutting 
down their dividends. The latter practice is quite likely to be 
adopted by all companies, and dividends made to policyholders 
to correspond to the cost ofinsuringthem. If, therefore, policy- 
holders in New York State find their dividends less in the future 
than they have been in the past, they must charge the fact to 
those legislators who enact laws blindly, and console themselves 
with the reflection that they arecontributing more liberally than 
their neighbors to the support of the State—including the legis- 
lators aforesaid. 

From every point of view the new law is worse than a mis- 
take—it is a blunder. It taxes the prudence and foresight of the 
people who exercise those qualities in the interests of the State, 
to save from pauperism and suffering prospective widows and 
orphans ; it discriminates unjustly against citizens of the State ; 
its tendency is to drive capital away from commercial and in- 
dustrial centres where it is most needed; it gives companies of 
other States an advantage over home companies in catering for 
business among our citizens ; and, by its enforcement, individuals 
are unequally taxed, the provident and frugal ones being re- 
quired to pay in excess of those who are improvident and reck- 
less. Having thus taxed a system that has always been regarded 
as philanthropical and beneficent, we shall expect our legislators 
next winter to tax our hospitals, reformatories, almshouses and 
all other charitable institutions provided for the unfortunate. 
Here is an opportunity for the State to increase its revenue, and, 
as Colonel Sellers sagely remarks, “ there’s millions in it.” 





LOCATION OF PROPERTY. 


E condense from our French exchanges the following 

interesting case recently decided in that country, in- 

volving the liability of the insurance company for stock in the 

yard of a mill, where the insurance was upon “ the property 

contained in the different parts of the mill designated in the 
policy,” as follows: 

First. On one half of the following sums, viz: 30,000 francs, 
upon tenants risk, on buildings described in the policy as 3 
buildings as per plan, numbered 3, 7, 10, occupied throughout by 
the claimant, as a tenant, who carried on business therein as a 
wholesale rag dealer; 100,000 francs, upon merchandize con- 
sisting of rags, raw, wrought and in process, assorted, packed 
and uncleaned in bales. All contained in the different parts of 
the establishment described in the policy. 

5000 francs on mill utensils, consisting of presses, cranes, as- 
sorting tables, bins, wheels, and office furniture. 

Second. The sum of 3,400 francs under an endorsement. 

The defendant company claimed that by specifying that the 
merchandize was contained in the various parts of the establish- 
ment, as described in the policy, the assured intended to exclude 
from the insurance all such merchandize as was left out of 
doors, and especially that found in the yard where the fire broke 
out. 

The Court held: That no distinction had been made between 





any portion of the merchandize found in the establishment ; 
that according to the stipulations of the policy, it covered gen- 
erally, without any exceptions; that the insurance applied to 
the entire house where the assured’s business was carried on; 
and that he alone occupied it. 

That the specific description given to the various buildings of 
the realty, comprising his establishment, could not have the 
effect to confine the insurance to each part thereof, so described ; 
that the plan attached to the policy, and the description accom- 
panying it, exclude such an interpretation, from which it results 
that no portion of the premises had been, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, omitted from the insurance ; that even the yard where the 
lost merchandize was deposited, according to the description, 
was made a part of the insurance as No. 11 on the plan, 

That, finally, the stipulation relative to the mill utensils, by 
including, among other things, the wheels, etc., clear showed 
that the insurance was not confined to subjects located within the 
buildings comprising the establishment. 

That, to suppose that the restricted meaning attributed by the 
defendant company could be applied to the words, “ contained 
in the various parts of the establishment above described,” there 
must always be an absence of clear and precise stipulations by 
which to interpret the contract ; that in accordance with the law, 
as laid down in article 1156, civil code, we must in all agree- 
ments seek for what was the common intention of the contract- 
ing parties, rather than stop at the literal meaning of the words 
used. 

It results from the tenor of all the clauses of the policy, of 
which the assured claims the fullfilment, that when the parties 
agree upon the subject of insurance, and the applicant so under- 
stands it, in terms so general that they ignore all distinctions or 
reservations as to materials of his business, they are not to be 
understood to exclude those which, according to the business of 
the assured, might temporarily be deposited in the yard of his 
establishment ; that it does not appear that the policy issued to 
the plaintiff is subject to the rule under which the defendant de- 
clined to insure subjects not contained within the building. 
Judgment for plaintiff. 





CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 
I. 


E have been favored with a copy of the Proceedings of 
the Fourth Annual Convention of Mutual Benefit 
Associations, held at Washington, D. C., Oct. 15 and 16, 1879, 
and find it to bea very interesting document. Newspaper re- 
ports of the proceedings were current at the time the convention 
was held, but we have now in pamphlet form the authorized 
report. The papers read on that occasion present the views of 
the leading spirits of the co-operative movement, which papers, 
under the plan of the convention, were submitted to committees, 
who reported their estimate of the respective essays. These 
reports of committees exhibit considerable shrewdness and com- 
mon sense, and suggest the prophecy that with more discussion 
the truth will prevail, and the weakness and folly of this system 
will be made manifest to all men. 
For example, one of the wildest essays read was that of D. S. 
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Early, as to which the committee, with better sense than gram- 
mar, reports upon two or three points made by him as follows: 


1st. That associations should pay a fixed amount at death, and not as many 
dollars as there are members when the death occurs. 

To this your committee are unanimously of opinion that this principle is thor- 
oughly correct. But this can only be done when the membership exceeds the 
amount fixed ! 

To illustrate: An association starting with, say, twenty-five members, the 
amount they fix as their beneficiary fund shall be $2000 ; now all can readily see that 
if a death occurs among the twenty-five members they can only pay as 
many dollars as there are members, but when they reach two thousand members 
then the sum is fixed of itself. 

ad. Adopt a plan to prevent an increase in the age of its members by substituting 
new members at the same age the deceased member was when he joined. 

This, if practicable, is, in the minds of your committee, a plan eagerly to be 
sought after, but we fear, from the very large number of associations now in exis- 
tence, and the consequent limited material, it will be difficult to supply very much 
young blood, yet the idea is correct, and receives our hearty endorsement.” 

‘It will be seen that this committee perceived the impossibility 
of fixing any certain sum to be insured on the co-operative plan, 
and also the dffiiculty of maintaining an average age so as to 
keep down assessments and prevent lapses. 

Upon this latter point an interesting paper was read by Mr. 
C. F. Lake—interesting by reason of the facts given from the 
experiences of his own association. The result of this paper is 
stated by the committee who reviewed it as follows: 


ist. The average length of life of a given number of persons at 25 years of age 
is about three times that of a like number at 60 years of age. 

2d. With most of our associations when a death occurs, each surviving member 
is required to pay a uniform amount, regardless of age, thus requiring the mem- 
bers of 25 years to pay for the same benefits nearly three times the amount required 
of those of 60 years. An unjust discrimination is made against the younger mem- 
bers, and in favor of the older, naturally tending to crowd the younger out, and 
offers an inducement for the elder to remain. /Proof.—Resulting from the experi- 
ence of the association the delegate represents are the following facts: During the 
first nine years of its existence the ratio of suspensions to the whole numbers re- 
ceived was as follows : F , 


Age when admitted. Ratio. 
21 to 25 45 per cent. 
26 to 30 46 ss 
31 to 35 36 S 51 to 55 8 re 
36 to 40 32 ie 56 and over. 5 se 

Conclusion.—A system of graded assessments based on the expectation tables 
would obviate the fault by retaining the best insurance material, 7.¢., the young, 
&e.” 

Here we have then proved as a fact, from the records of a 
co-operative association, what has frequently been asserted by 
insurance experts as likely to obtain, that the younger members 
are so over-charged upon this plan that they drop out in large 
numbers and in a much greater ratio than those at even the av- 
erage age. The further recommendation as to grading assess- 
ments to correspond with the mortality tables is a step towards 
the ord‘ aary plan. 

Another paper was read in opposition to medical examina- 
tion, but the committee in this case differed with the essayist, 
and considered a medical examination in each case necessary 
even though it would increase the cost of insurance. 

An essay upon the necessity of a reserve fund was approved 
by the committee, thus taking another step towards the ordi- 
nary plan. 

Indeed, the tendency of all the discussions was to draw away 
from the original crude and defective plans and to approach the 
methods of the regular companies by adopting medical exami- 
nations, rates graded according to age, a fixed sum of insurance 
wherever possible, and even a reserve fund, which has hereto- 
fore been denounced by the co-operative advocates as the fertile 
source of corruption and fraud. They are endeavoring to put 
a back bone into their jelly-fish, but it still remains to a great 
degree elusive and slippery. Of the 136 associations repre- 


Age when admitted. 


41 to 45 
46 to 50 


Ratio. 
23 per cent. 
aI “ 





sented at this convention only 23 have a graded assessment, 
and in these the grading is crude and unscientific. Thirty-six 
do not claim to have any assets, the others from $50 up, the 
highest claimed being $175,000. 

The associations represented were them secret 
societies, namely, Masonic 64; Odd Fellows 37; Jewish 8; 
miscellaneous 27. The apparent and temporary success of 
many of them is doubtless due to the force of those mystic ties 
which bind them together without regard to the life insurance 
element. It is probable that many of their more intelligent 
members pay their assessments merely as part of the require- 
ments of the order, but do not look upon the amount so to be 
realized as general life insurance, and for that purpose hold the 
policies of the regular and sound life insurance companies, 
These are they who prick the inflated bubbles of the socialists 
who attempt to instruct them, and who pick out the nuggets of 
truth from the rubbish poured out before them. From them 
will eventually come the light and the influence which will 
confine the work of the secret orders to their proper functions, 
fix the true limits of the operations of the trade societies, and 
hand over the business of life insurance to the great corpora- 
tions whose experience, methods, and financial ability qualify 
them to transact it. 


most of 








MISCELLANY. 


— 


MARRIAGES, BIRTH-RATES, AND INCREASE OF 
POPULATION. 


EN years ago M. Legrand obtained the prize offered by the 

French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences for the best 

essay upon the methods of improving the moral, social and legal con- 

ditions of marriage. He has only recently published it, enlarging it 

somewhat and bringing some of the tables down to more recent dates, 

An English periodical, The Echo, makes the following summary of the 
facts established by M. Legrand: 


The fact which makes thoughtful Frenchmen anxious is that, while 
the marriage rate is not lower, nay, is even slightly higher than it was, 
the birth rate is alarmingly low, and gets lower instead of rising. 
There were actually more births at the beginning of the century, with 
a population of only 27,000,000, than there were in 1860. Between 
1800 and 1815 the number of children per marriage averaged 4.24, It 
sank gradually till 1860, averaging only 3.03 for the years between 
1855 and 1860 ; between 1860 and 1865 it rose to 3.08. This particu- 
lar table ends with 1865, and we are left to M. Legrand’s assertion 
that the decrease is still a sad fact, and to another table which shows 
that the births for every hundred inhavitants have averaged during the 
last forty years 2.62. The worst year was 1871, when, owing to the 
war, the average sank to 2.26. In 1872 it rose to its highest, 2.67. In 
1877 it was 2.55, the same as in 1850. 

Of marriages the French average for the last ten years is 88 for every 
hundred inhabitants. It was 60 in 1870, 72 in 1871, 93 (its highest) in 
1872, when the war and its results was well-nigh over. As with us, 
the matrimonial barometer is, from year to year, a delicate test of the 
National prosperity or depression. There is no complaint, however, 
of the small number of marriages; it has risen since 1800, between 
which year and 1850 the average was not quite 79. Nor does France 
in this respect stand badly as compared with other countries. There 
are actually more marriages per cent in France than in England. 
M. Legrand’s table (undated) gives as follows: In Hungary, 1.08 mar- 
riages for every 100 inhabitants; in Russia, 1.00; Germany, 97 ; Aus- 
tria, 90; France, 88; England, 86; Holland, 83; Italy, 79; Scotland, 
76; Greece, 68 ; Roumania, 66: Ireland, 47. So that there are rs 
double as many marriages in France, for the population, as in Ireland, 
which we used to look on as the most marrying country in Europe. 

The return of births, deaths and marriages in France during 187 
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has just been published. The number of births was less by 7,557, and 
the excess of births over deaths was less by 44,447 than in 1877. The 
proportion of births to a family was shown to be rather under 3.2, 
which, however, is only slightly below the average during the ten 
years between 1855 and 1865, which was 3.5. 

Of 937,211 births in 1878, the illegitimates were 67,912, which was 
yery nearly the same ratio which was shown in 1877. 

The Echo is quite mistaken in saying that the fact that the “birth 
rate is alarmingly low” ‘“‘makes thoughtful Frenchmen anxious.” 
The prevailing French idea in reference to that is that it illustrates the 

rudence and forethought of the population, and contrasts favorably 
with what they style the recklessness of multiplication in many other 
countries, where there is no expansion of resources for the support of 
additional inhabitants. The French are now a non-emigrating people, 
although they were not always so. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries they manifested quite as much of the emigrating tendency as 
the Spanish or English. With the latter they competed energetically 
for possessions in North America and Asia, but their colonizing spirit 
has so completely died out in recent times, that they are not numerous 
even in Algeria, to which their proximity is so close, and of which 
they have been the masters since 1830, 

The following is a comparative statement of marriages, births and 
deaths in Germany and France during the year 1878 : 


Germany. France. 
EEE. wo cccccvcccscctesessvecccoeseeesoscoosenaseses 340,000 279,892 
UN. ccc cceccccccerccccesssccceccesscccccccsooccecccese 1,785,009 937,+II 
ee pbevesmseboenevvecdeveberdenusespetetsss 1,228,000 839,036 
Natural increase of population. ..........cceesceeesenscees 557,000 98,175 


At the end of 1878 the population of France was computed at 37,- 
119,720. At the end of 1875 the population of Germany was 42,727,- 
360, and may have reached 44,000,000 at the end of 1878. 

In 1872, when Germany was in the full tide of prosperity, from 
the receipt of the French milliards, the number of marriages was 423,- 


Beauliau, in L’Economiste Francaise, of March 13, estimates that 
in 1900 Russia will have 100,000,000 of inhabitants, Germany, 55,000,- 
000, France, 40,000,000, and the United States, 60,000,000. Beaulieu 
has great clearness and genius “s a writer, but statistics are not one of 
his strong points. He insisted upon it three or four years ago, when 
he was advocating the gold-standard theory of his father-in-law, Chev- 
alier, that the silver money of France did not exceed twelve hundred 
million francs, when it was twice that. In 1900 the population of the 
United States will be 75,000,000, on the probable assumption of a 
decennial increase of twenty-five per cent. If the population of Ger- 
many reaches 55,000,000 in 1900, it will be the result of some jndus- 
trial prosperity, of which there are no present signs. 

France supplies very few emigrants to other counties, but receives a 
good deal of immigration from its neighbors, which tend to prove that 
the conditions of French life are better than those of European life in 
general. On that point Beaulieu says: 

The exotic element, already considerable in our population, tends to 
increase. The» Belgians, Germans, Swiss, Italians—three nations re- 
markably prolific—throw upon us a part of their surplus. The Span- 
iards, who have room enough at home, if they enjoyed a good admin- 
istration, likewise flow over into our Southern departments. There 
are to-day nearly a million of foreigners in France; in twenty years 
there will probably be two millions, and perhaps more; and a clear 
foresight may divine that in a century, or in two centuries at the far- 
thest, there will be in Paris as many foreigners of all nationalities as 
there are French.”—Banker’s Magazine. 





ELEVATOR SHAFTS. 


Wi reference to fire protection, the relative value of shafts 


with closed doors and open elevators with hatches, whether 
automatic or worked simultaneously from the first story, may be stated 
thus, A shaft elevator is a continuous flue. Any- one door being 
open, fire may enter and pass up through it. If properly constructed, 
the flames will pass out harmlessly at the top, but in time will be likely 
to heat the doors. Any one door being open on an upper floor would 
allow the flames to spread. Hence a closed shaft is only safe if all the 
doors are closed. In an open elevator, on the contrary, it provided 
with proper hatches, one hatch, if closed, will stop the fire on all floors 
above it. If all are closed the fire will be confined to the floor on which 
it starts or would have to destroy a number of hatches successively, 
Hence, according to the doctrine of chances, the open elevator with 
hatches is the safest. 
Open elevators are less expensive than closed shafts, An enclosure 





not more than six feet high is sufficient to prevent accidents. It may 
be either of wood-work, wire-work, or a wrought-iron railing. Wire- 
work in a strong wrought-iron frame forms the best enclosure, as the 
meshes in it may be small and it does not obstruct light materially. For 
a freight elevator an enclosure of slats and posts three feet high is often 
sufficient. Enclosures should be provided on each floor with a door or 
gate. It is better that they should be automatic or arrangéd to open 
only on the floor where the elevator is in use, and to close as soon as it 
passes. Such doors and gates are now used in many places with good 
success. 

For fire protection all that is essential is a proper system of hatches. 
The old system of having hatch doors to be opened and closed on each 
floor successively is useless in the emergency of a sudden alarm of fire 
when the elevator is in use. It is only valuable in case of a fire occur- 
ring after the close’of business and supposing that all the ha'ches have 
been closed. This pre-supposes a thoughtfulness and vigilance which 
are seldom met with. Only two methods of working hatches are effect- 
ual in stopping fire in case of a sudden emergency. Either the hatches 
should be worked automatically by the movement of the elevator, or 
they should all be connected by such machinery as will enable them to 
be operated simultaneously from some convenient point of easy access. 
The former system is the best, as it does not rely upon human vigilance 
at all. But it pre-supposes the existence of a good mechanical device, 
which is unfailing and easy of operation, and not liable to wear out or 
get out of order. In fact, in its mechanical work it must be fully as 
good as the machinery for operating the elevator. There are several 
kinds now in use, some of which are scientifically constructed and fill 
all the requirements, but many cheap devices have utterly failed. There 
are also several devices in practical use for operating all the hatches 
simultaneously from a single point. The essential qualification is ease 
and rapidity of movement. For they may have to be closed when de- 
lay is dangerous to the person closing them. Some have the advantage 
of closing by the action of fire, by the use of either fusible links or com- 
bustible ropes. But fire works with speed and may pass through the 
hatch before closing it. 

The greatest difficulty that has been met in placing hatches of any 
kind on power elevators has been found in the complicated system of 
ropes and weights placed in the shaft by elevator makers and the pro- 
jection of guide posts and safety racks. No elevator machinery, how- 
ever, is made in which proper modifications cannot be made to allow 
the use of hatches, and without detriment to the proper working of the 
elevator. This is a matter which has never been taken into account 
by the builders of elevators. Another difficulty has been found in get- 
ting the hatches properly out of the way when opéned on each floor. 
There are several ingenious devices for accomplishing this. 

The material for hatches is another important consideration. The 
mutual insurance companies which insure mill property require that 
hatch doors shall be of wood. In this case the wood must be in two 
thicknesses, or nearly two inches, to afford an effectual barrier to fire, 
and they thus become very heavy. Iron hatches may be made lighter 
by using angle-iron frames and filling in the panels with corrugated 
iron. In these forms the iron is stiff, and less liable to buckle or warp 
than heavy iron would be. All mechanical appliances of wood are 
liable to wear out and are subject to expansion and contraction. Hence 
they are most likely to get out of order. The best hatch door for all 
purposes is an iron frame, welded in one piece, with a wooden panel, 
covered with tin on the under side. 

The successful working of automatic hatches depends upon the 
steady and uniform motion of the elevator. If the motion is uniform 
they can be successfully applied to elevators running one hundred feet 
per minute. It should be remembered that all automatic hat -hes are 
attachments to floors and practically form continuations over them ; 
consequently they cannot be applied to enclosed shafts. No automatic 
hatch has yet been invented which will operate within a vertical shaft. 
There never is room between the car and the sides of the shaft to con- 
tain the hatches and operating machinery. 

No automatic hatches should be used as a protection to prevent 
persons from falling. They should always be enclosed as above stated 
with guards having gates or doors. This is evident from the fact that 
either a person stepping on such hatches would be injured in case the 
car should approach, or if the machinery were not strong enough to 
throw off additional weight which it was not intended to carry, it 
would certainly be permanently disabled. 

The safest way to arrange a passenger elevator, say for hotel use, 
would be to have it pass through a fire-proof waiting-room on each 
floor. The room should have an iron door with spring hinges and an 
outside window for light. The elevator should have automatic closers 
and an automatic gate, in a wire enclosure six feet high. The cab 
should be finished on the outside with panelled sides, having fine wire 
gauze inserted therein, and should have a light sliding door with wire 
gauze panel, only to be opened when passengers are to get on or off. 
The waiting-rooms will form an additional safe-guard to prevent’ fire 
from spreading on any one floor in case the automatic hatches should 
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not do so. They are also a nécessary convenience to people who may 
be waiting for the elevator. 

In conclusion, it may be needless to add that in planning a building 
the architect should carefully provide for everything connected with 
the elevators when the plans and specifications are prepared. He 
should decide at the outset just what he intends to recommend to his 
client, and not leave such matters for after consideration. Thus all 
cutting and alterations in the building will be avoided, and it will not 
be necessary to modify or alter one kind of work in order to provide for 
another. It is not the object of this paper to suggest anything as to 
the kind ot operating machinery to employ, but it is equally essential 
that it should be decided early. Architects too often leave the decision 
or selection of such matters to their clients, or the clients, on the other 
hand, may take them out of the architects’ jnrisdiction. Either course 
is unwise. The architect should be a competent judge of what is safe 
or unsafe in construction or arrangement, and it is hoped that these 
suggestions may be of some assistance to such as desire to avail them- 
selves of other experiences than their own.—Amertvan Architect. 


FIRE UNDERWRITING NOT A BONANZA. 


‘ JE have heretofore alluded to the valuable report of Julius I.. 

Clarke, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, for the 
year 1879. In presenting it he gives a review of the insurance busi- 
ness in that State, during the past twenty-five years. We have presented 
some features of this report in our previous issues, from preliminary 
sheets furnished us by the Commissioner. We are now indebted to 
him for the completed volume from which we make the following ex- 
tract, which cannot fail to interest all underwriters, and especially all 
stockholders in fire insurance companies: 

As a matter of historic interest and value in this connection, we ap- 
pend a careful compilation of the results of fire and marine underwrit- 
ing by companies doing business in this commonwealth since the estab- 
ment of its Insurance Department :— 

MASSACHUSETTS JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 
From 1859 to 1879 inclusive. 


Premium Losses 


= Surplus or 
Receipts. aid. Expenses. 


Deficiency. 
Fire experience $55,955,118 | $45,710,335 $12,030,350 | —$1,785,584 
Marine experience 52,947,108 0,220,186 11,383,028 + 1,343,294 


$108,902,226 | § $23,413,978 —$ 442,290 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL MARINE AND FIRE-MARINE COMPANIES, 
From 1855 to 1879 inclusive. 
Fire experience ; $3,870,398 $3,436,152 $561,207 —$126,961 
Marine experience 48,722,792 38,529,822 7,064,804 + 3,123,166 


Totals $52,503,190 | $41,965,974 $7,626,011 | +$3,001,205 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
From 1855 to 1879 inclusive. 


Fire experience... $33,545,610 | $18,320,983 $6,709,122 + $8,515,505 


JoInT-STOCK COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 


From 1855 to 1879 inclusive. 


Fire experience $516,803,442 | $386,945,472 | $18 
Marine experience | 169,705,797 115,885,020 5 


4:424,229 | +$45,433,742 
0,777,742 + 3,043,035 





$786,509,239 $502,830,492 | $235,20',971 | +$48,476,776 


JoinT-STOCK COMPANIES OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
From 1855 to 1879 incinswe. 


Fire experience $124,118,416 | $73,469,856! $34,999,334 | +$15,649,226 
Marine experience : 751,509 5373713 154,333 | +59,463 


$124,869,925 | $74,007,569 | $35,153,667 | +$15,708,689 








RECAPITULATION. 





| | 
Massachusetts companies $95,041,026 | $146,217,495 | + $11,074,420 
Companies of other States-.-- 786,309,239 | 502,830,492 2355 + 48,476,776 
Companies of other countries. - 124,869,925 | 74,007,569 355153,067 + 15,708,689 





Totals $t,106,420,190 | $723,055,556 | $308,104,749 + $75,259,885 





The foregoing exhibit includes the losses paid by companies forced 
into bankruptcy by the great fires in Chicago in 1871 and Boston in 
1812, together with thelr premium receipts and expenses prior to their 
failure in those years. 

In aggregating the business of twenty-five years ending with 1879, 
it will be seen that the Massachusetts Joint-Stock Companies made an 
actual loss of nearly $1,800,000 in exeess of their premium receipts on 
fire business, while their surplus on marine business still leaves a me 
loss of nearly half a million. 

Within the same period the Mutual Marine and Fire-Marine Com- 
panies made a loss of nearly $127,000 in excess of their premium in- 
come on fire business, while their surplus on marine business, after 
paying losses incurred by the disaster to the Arctic whaling fleet in 
1871, shows anet surplus of three millions. 

The Mutual Fire Companies stand alone among all the companies of 
the State in their exhibit of a surplus over premium income on fire 
business. After payment of all losses and expenses, their surplus ex- 
céeds eight and a half millions. 

In averaging the net results of these actual experiences of the Massa- 
chusetts Companies —— the whole number which have transacted 
business since 1855, it will be found that the division of surplus on in- 
surance scarcely reaches the ordinary profits of the most common 
business enterprises. 

So also of companies from other States and countries. An average 
apportionment of their sixty-four millions of surplus premium income, 
over losses and expenses, would leave comparatively no greater margin 
for dividends or profits than that which appears to have accrued to 
Massachusetts Companies. 

The figures given in the preceding tabulation seem indeed enormous 
—upwards of one thousand and one hundred million of dollars in 
premiums collected in twenty-five years by companies representing 
fire and marine insurance in Massacausetts. But after paying there- 
from nearly seven hundred and twenty-five millions for losses, and up- 
wards of three hundred and eight millions for expenses of the busi- 
ness, the seventy-five millions of surplus remaining give /ess than seven 
per cent for profits and other contingencies. 

In further confirmation of this statement, it may be of interest to 
know that the fire experience of the Massachusetts Joint-Stock Com- 
panies shows their losses to have been nearly eighty-two, and their ex- 
penses twenty-one and ahalf, aggregating upwards of three per cent in 
excess of their premium income; the fire losses of the Mutual Fire- 
Marine, nearly eighty-nine, and their expenses fourteen and a half, ag- 
gregating also more than three per cent in excess of their premium in- 
come; while the Mutual Fire Companies show losses amounting to 
upwards of fifty-four, and expenses over twenty per cent, making 
neaily seventy-five per cent of their premium income. 

It thus appears that the combined losses and expenses of all the 
Massachuseits Companies, in their fire experience for twenty-five years, 
aggregate only a fraction less than mznety—four per cent of all their 
premium recep:s. I:isalso shown that nearly wznety-seven per cent of 
their premum receipts on marine business has been ‘absorbed in the 
payment of losses and expenses on that account. 

The experience of companies from other States and countries, which 
we have cited in the same connection, differs comparatively little from 
each other, the losses and expenses of both averaging upwards of 
ninety-three per cent of their premium receipts. 

A simple compilation of vital statistics is comparatively easy ; but no 
complete financial exhibit of underwriting is possible without including 
the loss of insurance capital, not only by surviving companies, but by 
those forced into retirement through the vicissitudes of the business. 
The data annually required by existing legislation presents only the cur- 
rent experience of survivors, but make no mention of capital lost by 
disasters which not unfrequently blot out even the best managed com- 
panies with their entire assets. 

Hence it is evident, that, in any balance of a profit and loss account, 
the losses of those which have lost everything must largely offset the 
gains of the more fortunate. True, a company here or there may fur 
nish a record of exceptional success; but the average experience of 
almost any given period would manifestly compel heavy discount in 
the sometimes fabulously estimated richness of imaginary domanzas in 
fire and marine underwriting. 

While it would be impossil:le now to give an accurate statement of 
insurance capital lost during the first three-quarters of the century un- 
der review, yet, with the great amount since absorbed, together with 
the large surplus accumulations of years of patient labor and careful 
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management, which no power could rescue from sacrifice, the volume 
of loss would be found simply enormous. Some of the more noticeable 
ag tes are readily recalled. 

fh ating only a few of the memorable and historic conflagrations of 
the century, it will be recollected that the great New York fire of 1835 
wiped out nineteen companies and more than twenty-eight millions of 
insurance capital. Ten years later, another sweeping fire in the same 
city absorbed upwards of four millions of insurance capital. The Port- 
Jand fire of 1866 swallowed upwards of three and a half millions more. 
The great Chicago conflagration of 1871 involved three-fourths of all 
the companies then writing fire risks in the United States, making 
bankrupts of more than sixty whose aggregate capital and surplus 
amounted to nearly forty millions. The assets of thirty-nine of these 
companies then doing business in Massachusetts, amounting to almost 
twenty-six millions, were completely absorbed by the same calamity, 
besides an immense aggregate from the capital and assets of nearly 
two hundred other companies which suffered heavy impairment there- 
by. The great fire. in Boston, in 1872, ruined thirty-two strong com- 
panies, and annihilated thirty-eight millions of imsurance capital; 
twenty-six Massachusetts companies losing their entire assets, amount- 
ing to more than sixteen and a half millions, and others being seriously 
crippled. 

tf to these great amounts were added only the more important of 
the smaller losses in previous and subsequent years, ranging from half 
a million to five millions, the aggregate would reach almost incredibie 
magnitude. Among these smaller yet heavy losses, we recall those at 
Charleston in 1838, at New York in 1839 and 1879, at Albany in 1848, 
San Francisco in 1850 and 1851, and Bosten in 1873 and 1879. But it 
is needless to continue the enumeration. The result would only extend 
almost indefinitely the record ot disaster and loss. 

It is now forty-three years since Massachusetts companies were first 
required to make annual statements of their condition and business 
transactions for publication under State authority. These returns, for 
many years extremely meagre and incomplete, make up, with the more 
impertect prior information, nearly all the accessible insurance data of 
the first seventy-five yearsof thecentury. But with this acquisition, 
and the elaborate statistics collected by this Department during the 
last twenty-five years, the amount of capital and surplus swept out of 
existence during the whole period may be approximately estimated. 

The capital and surplus concurrently blotted out in the endless sacri- 
ficial offerings to the fire-fiend by companies doing business in this 
State, during the century, can have been scarcely less than two hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars, of which Massachusetts companies alone 
contributed, through failures and impairments, nearly, if not quite, one 
hundred millions. The enormous impairments involved in these exper- 
iences almost counterbalance all margin of profit from fire underwrit- 
ing during that period. Over and over again have the impairments of 
capital been made up by levy of fresh contributions from private sources 
for the continued protection of the public, although the profits of the 
business were never commensurate with its hazards, nor equal to those 
derived from many of the more permanent investments. 

When it is considered that income from a company’s investments, 
that its previous accumulations of surplus, and even its: capital, are 
liable at any moment, and are indeed often required, to meet an excess 
of losses and necessary expenses, and that only some of the oldest and 
more fortunate companies are able to maintain their stock at par value, 
it is easy to understand why insurance investments are regarded with 
suspicion. 

But with all this record of disaster and sacrifice, particularly in fire 
underwriting, a great and wonderful revolution has been achieved in 
the business of insurance, ever since Massachusetts became an inde- 
pendent Commonwealth. As the present Commissioner had occasion 
to say in a recent report, the comparative results of these hundred 
years have been manifold in their spheres of growth and greatness. 
Within the same epoch, and in common with other great contemporary 
enterprises, that of insurance, in its various branches, has inseparably 
iden‘ified itself with the mighty agencies that have so successfully con- 
tributed to our national prosperity and glory. With all its faults and 
failures, remote or otherwise, no monetary scheme has developed 
greater beneficence and blessing within this memorable century, 1780- 
1880, 





WHAT A CLERGYMAN THINKS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 
-* T. DeWitt Talmadge, in one of his characteristic sermons, 
spoke of life insurance as follows : 


“Some of you are making a great swash in life, and after a while 
will die, leaving your families beggars, and will expect us ministers of 








the Gospel to come and lie about your excellencies ; but we will not do 
it. If you send for me I will tell you what my text will be: ‘He that 

rovideth not for his own, and especially for those of his own house- 

old, is worse than an infidel.’ In this day God has mercifully allowed 
those of us who have a limited income to make provision for our fami- 
lies through the great life insurance companies all overthe land. By 
some self-denial on our part we can make this provision for those we 
shail leave behind us. Is there anything so helpless as a woman whose 
husband has just died when, with her children at her back, she goes 
out to fight for bread? Shall she become a menial servant in some 
one else's household? No—not the one who has been lying on your 
arm all these years, and filling the household with joy and light. Shall 
she sew for a living? God knows they get but six and eight cents for 
making garments. Ah, no! you had better have your coffin made 
large enough to take all with you into that land where they never freeze 
nor starve. How a man, with no surplus of estate, but still enough 
money to pay the premium on a life insurance policy, can refuse to do 
it and then look his children in the face, and say his prayers at night on 
going to bed, expecting them to be answered, is a mystery to me that 
1 have never yet been able to fathom.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 


The Withdrawal of the Alliance from Business Not Unexpected—Policyholders fully 
Protected—Stockholders will Have to Wait for a Division of Assets—Reorganiza- 
tion of the Protective Department—New Superintendent and Fire Marshal— 
Decline in the Marine Insurance, Consequent on the Decline of Boston Commerce 
—New York the Commercial Centre—Boston Marine Companies Seeking Business 
Here—Life Companies and the Late Disaster. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE withdrawal fron active business of the Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany of this city was not wholly unexpected, for that corporation has 
been looked upon as one of those whose hope of long life depended upon a 
business revival. We have in Boston several companies of this class. 
As far as their policholders are concerned, they are in good condition. 
That is, they are just as likely, in the event of a loss, to pay one hundred 
cents on a dollar as the more prosperous companies ; but as they have not 
large accumulations upon which they can draw interest, and thus pay divi- 
dends, and are obliged to do a restricted business, they find it very diffi- 
cult to do any more than hold their own. It is not a case of bad manage- 
ment, for take these companies all through, they are as well conducted as 
the older ones. The trouble is that their officers have never had a fair 
chance given them to get under good headway. They have simply been 
able to keep above water, and as President Long and Secretary Howard 
came to the conclusion that it was doubtful whether they should be able to 
do this any longer, they thought it prudent to come to a stop while they 
could do so upon amicable terms with the shareholders. It is understood 
that they have been able to make very favorable terms with the Reassur- 
ances Generales Company, and that if the corporate assets could now be 
divided the shareholders would get nearly or quite the par value of their 
stock. As it is, a division will not be made for a good many months to 
come, for in the case of the Shawmut, the Insurance Commissioner ruled 
that the assets of the company should be kept intact, until all of the 
annual risks had expired, and the directors of the Alliance will probably 
have to conform to the same plan. One misfortune of the company has 
been that it has never been in the centre of business. As far as its agency 
work was concerned it made no difference ; but for local business its stand, 
several blocks removed from the insurance field, which here comprises 
two or three short streets, was very disadvantageous. The company moved 
to new quarters a few months ago, but these were only a trifle better than 
the old ones in respect to convenience, Indeed, some have said that the 
Alliance started the habit of paying brokers 15 per cent commissions as 
an inducement to them to make the journey to its office. 

The uncertainty in the management of the Boston Protective Department, 
has at last been set at rest by the election of Capt. Samuel Abbott, Jr., of 
the Boston Fire Department, as its Superintendent and Fire Marshal. This 
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change has been brought about by the active exertions of those who form 
what might be called the reforming wing of the Board of Directors. These 
seem to have come to the conclusion that the Department was running in 
a rut, and that its service to the underwriters might be improved if it was 
lifted out of this well-worn channel. In their opinion they were opposed 
by some of those who had been longest on the Board, who did not see the 
necessity of stirring up matters. But these latter where in a minority. 
What the majority claimed was, that the Department needed to be re-or- 
organized, and that for this purpose it was necessary to put at the head ofita 
man who was in hearty sympathy with the principles of the intended re- 
form. Nothing definite has yet been settled upon, but an impression seems 
to prevail that the company No. 1, in the central part of the city, should 
be materially strengthened, and thus allow its members to do a certain 
amount of patrol duty, in the direct interest of the underwriters, while 
company No. 2 might without risk have its active force of men reduced, 
since the work that it does in the course of a year is very much less than 
that performed by the other company. Superintendent Jacobs and Fire 
Marshal Bagley who retire on the first of July, are capable, hard-working 
men ; but the former is one of the old-style of firemen, and has not a very 
clear idea of the modern notions of organization. Capt. Bagley has done 
good service as a fire detective, and is only displaced because a retrench- 
ment in expenses had to be made somewhere. 

The retirement of the Boylston office from the fire business in New York 
State, because it wished to open a branch marine office there, is one indica- 
tion of the great decline in the latter business that has taken place here. 
There was a time when marine insurance was an exceedingly active trade 
in this city. ‘There was a large amount of shipping property to write upon, 
while our import and export trade was of a character that called for this 
form of protection. But a great change has taken place. The ships of 
Boston merchants have either been lost or have ben condemned, and their 
places have not been taken by new hulls. The merchandise that is shipped 
from, or received in, this port is largely on foreign account, and is insured 
either in your city or in Europe. It thus happens that the offices that de- 
pend wholly on Boston for their marine business, are showing premium 
receipts which are in a year hardly more than a fraction of what they form- 
erly were. To keep themselves in a healthy condition our marine offices 
are finding that it is necessary to go elsewhere, and hence you may not be 
surpised if within the next year or two all of the Boston marine companies 
establish branch offices in your city. Those that take fire and marine risks 
could easily do this, for we do not look upon New York fire business as 
of much value at present. 

In view of the late accident on the Sound it has been suggested that the 
life insurance companies might exercise a very strong control over the 
safety of passengerson great popular routes of this kind, if they were to 
combine together and assert that they would warn their policyholders not 
to patronize certain lines without their arrangements for saving life were 
greatly improved. There is now such a keen competition on transporta- 
tion routes that no line could afford to be under the ban of the life insur- 
ance companies. However, I question whether the life companies think it 
worth their while to enter the business of railroad and steamboat inspee- 
tion. 

Mr. Sidney S. Norton, late of the Faneuil Hall, is to enter the litho- 
graphic business in your city. 

Mr. Geo. W. Babb, Jr., formerly of the firm of Clark & Babb, has moved 
his family and fenates to Albany, and his friends here are not likely to see 
much of him in the future. F.A. C. T. 

Boston, une 18, 1880. 





BALTIMORE. 

Report of the Maryland Insurance Commissioner—Insurance Statistics of that State— 
A Bad Showing for Baltimore Companies—$10,000 Worth of Insurance on $600 
Worth of Property—An Alleged Arson Case—Two More Suits—Retirement of the 
Lycoming from Maryland— Why an Agency's Business is Declining—General Per- 
sonal and Current News Notes. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Mr. Jesse K. Hines, Insurance Commissioner of Maryland, has sub- 
mitted his annual report to the Governor. Mr, Hines sets forth the need 





of the amendments made to the insurance law by the Legislature at its late 
session, and says he is confident he will be enabled to increase the revenye 
of the State thereby. The report shows that the premiums received jp 
Maryland for Fire and Marine Insurance in 1879, were $1,648,979; the 
losses paid, $798,919. In 1878 the premiums in these classes of insurance 
aggregated $1,588,348, and the losses paid $666,959. In Life Insurance the 
premiums received in 1879 aggregated $1,119,307, against $1,186,522 in 
1878 ; the losses paid in Maryland aggregating $873,277 in 1879, against 
$1,148,064 the previous year. The Baltimore companies do not make a 
very flattering exhibit compared with last year. The statement of com. 
panies for 1879 is as follows: 


Premiums. Losses, 


$404,663.93 
31,122.42 
147,555.54 
887,331.08 
178,305.76 


$155 084.89 
10,855.90 
9073.31 

4741403.85 
68,441.25 


14 Maryland Fire Insurance Companies of Baltimore. . 
1 Maryland Mutual Marine Insurance Company 
16 Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of various Countries 
ror Fire and Marine Companies of other States 
Be A a Sebey Uap covers sacdedbuesccdsévcs 





Totals $1,648,979.73 $798,919.10 





$87,269.60 | 


$26,563.05 
1 032,038.03 


2 Maryland Life Insurance Companies 
846,714.75 


27 Life Insurance Companies of other States... _. 





$1,119,307.63 $873,277.80 


An alleged arson case is exciting interest here among our firemen. The 
grocery store of H. W. Klein inthe western section of the city was burned 
out the other night. During the efforts of the firemen (who were early on 
the ground) to subdue the flames numerous evidences of inflammable 
material were found in places where the flames would most quickly spread. 
Fire Inspector Holloway testified, at the hearing in the case when Kleinhad 
been arrested, that he found a demijohn containing coal oil under the bins 
in the store, turned over on its side with the cork out, and three buckets 
containing coal oil, one in the dining-room, one in the kitchen, and 
one in a room upstairs over the store; also, that an attempt had been 
made to set the third story on fire. Mr. Klein was not present when the 
fire occured, and when accused of the crime he seemed very much aston- 
ished. He did not know how the oil got into the buckets, but admitted 
that it looked crooked. Mr. Holloway estimated the value of Klein’s stock 
at $300, and of the furniture at the same amount. On this Klein held pol- 
icies in Maryland companies aggregating $7500. In addition to this the 
man’s mother-in-law, who held a mortgage on the house, had a policy of 
$2500, making an insurance of $10,000 in all. Klein was held in $1,000 
bail for his appearance before the grand jury. 

An interesting case is pending in the City Court in which a shoemaker 
sues the Knickerbocker Life to recover $600 paid the company in premiums 
on a ten-year life policy which was declared forfeited by the company for 
alleged non-payment of interest on a premium note, but which interest the 
plaintiff declares he holds the company’s receipt for. 

A certificate of incorporation has been filed of the German American 
Fire Insurance Company, with Ernest Hoen, John Rose, John F. Nelker, 
Andrew F. Schroeder, Clemens Ostendorf, Geo. M. Flack, P. F. Peters 
and Philip Sinz incorporators, with a capital of $250,000. 

The Howard Fire, of Baltimore, has first declared its semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent. 

Since my last writing, there has been a slight improvement in the Life 
business, and a brighter outlook presents itself. 

Mr. M. Warner Hewes has given his new company, the Commonwealth, 
of Boston, a big ‘“‘ send off.” He has just reinsured in it all the Maryland 
business. of the Lynchburg Fire. This is the second reinsurance he has 
‘fixed up” this year. 

One of our Fire and Life agencies has this notice on its door: ‘‘ Office 
hours, 9.00 A.M., to 3.00 P.M.” Perhaps this accounts for the rapidly de- 
clining business of this agency, especially when it is taken into account 
that many of the short-grain insurances are made at five o'clock -in the 
afternoon and later, and that very few of our merchants touch their insu- 
rance accounts until after bank hours. 

Owing to ‘‘ unusually heavy losses,” the Lycoming Fire, of Muncy, Pa., 
has discontinued business in all States except Pennsylvania, and it has 
consequently withdrawn from Maryland. The Lycoming got badly caught 
at the Milton fire. 

Captain Maury, of J. S. Maury & Co., insurance agents, is off on a trip 
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to his Rhode Island Company’s home office. He writes home that he was 
treated like a lord. 

The agency of the Guardian Fire, of London, having been withdrawn 
from Messrs. Brickland & Reeves, it has been placed in charge of the new 
firm—Messrs. Selden & Turner. 

Suit has been brought by James Thurston and Joseph C. Harris against 
anumber of insurance companies, for $2,000, for warehouse and wharfage 
room for the handling and storage of cotton partially burned in the fire on 
Buchanan’s wharf. 

At a meeting of the stockholders Of the United German Real Estate and 
Fire Insurance Company, it was unanimously voted to change the name 
to the United German Fire Insurance Company, and to reduce the capital 
stock from $500,000 to $200,000, 

The bill to provide for the election of the Insurance Commissioner by 
the people, after the expiration of the term of the present incumbent of the 
office, was passed by the Legislature, but was not approved by the Gover- 
nor. The appointing power now rests with the Board of public Works. 

BALTIMORE, une 24, 1880. E. K. SEE. 





CLEVELAND. 


Imperfect Reports on Risks by Local Agents—Companies Victimized by these Truth 
Economists— Towns without Fire Departments Enjoy the same Benefits of Insur- 
ance as Those that are well Supplied with Fire Extinguishing Apparatus—The 
Companies Greatly to Blame for their Recklessness—Valued Policy Laws and the 
National Board Scheme of Retaliation—Impossibility of Ascertaining Valuations 
of Buildings—The Property Remedy for Valued Policy Laws Lies in Increased 
Rates—The Retirement of the Lycoming from Ohio, and its Method of Dealing 
with Policyholders—Some Personal Notes and Comments on Local Changes. 








[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


IN the recent fires in the small country towns in Ohio the past three 
months a few companies have suddenly learned that the exposures as given 
by the local agent on the back of the daily reports were all right as far as 
they went—but they didn’t go far enough. A three per cent store risk 
when only exposed on either side by a frame store looks well on the daily 
report, but when the ashes of the burnt buildings are viewed by the adjus- 
ter and a frame range of half a dozen stores in place of one present the 
actual hazard, the uppermost thought in his mind is that some local agents 
are very economical of truth. In these cases the agent does not actually 
lie—he is simply a truth economist. Keeps back part of the truth, that’s 
all. In West Liberty, O., one of the small Ohio companies found they had 
some eighteen thousand dollars in the trouble, and in the Fayette fire 
quite a number figured up from six thousand to eight thousand dollars 
where they would not have had more than half that amount had they fully 
understood the situation. 

The question arises, can companies make any money out of these fire 
departmentless wooden country towns at the rates had ? In many Ohio towns 
with not even a public bucket to put out a fire, or a public cistern from 
which to get water, our prominent companies are writing just as cheap as 
they are in towns well supplied with fire extinguishing facilities: A week 
or so ago ‘‘ Euclid” was urging the business men of a lively little Ohio 
town to procure an engine and organize a fire department. The pregnant 
question was put, How much cheaper will be ourinsurance? We get our 
insurance now just as low as our neighboring town of , and they 
have paid out $10,000 for a fire department. An examination of the rates 
showed the truth of their conclusions, and the asinine stupidity of the com- 
panies. It was a joint conclusion mightily well put and easily compre- 
hended. Frame ranges of from six to eight buildings are-to-day carried in 
respectable companies at from 2 to 3 percent. The old National Board 
tate for such risks is cut in twain or divided by three, and companies 
wonder why they can make no dividends. A greater wonder is that they 
exist at all. 

When our companies begin to discriminate between risks in places hav- 
ing no fire departments and those having such facilities, the problem 
whether it will pay to be taxed for such modern improvements will mightily 
Soon be solved. Quite a number of the smaller Ohio towns, from 
such deficiencies, have been nearly swept from the face of the earth, and the 








companies have paid for them. They pay for the lesson and go right on as 
if nothing had happened. It does look as if our companies had been 
kicked by the State Legislatures, bedeviled with agents, and cheated by 
claimants, that like the ancient Israelite they can exclaim, ‘‘ sufferance is 
the badge of all of our tribe,” and unlike the Jew, they never retaliate even 
when the opportunity presents itself. 

The recent action of the National Board resolving that in states where the 
valued policy law obtains, the companies will only insure the assessed value 
of the buildings, provokes a loud smile among the field men. The im- 
practicability of getting at the ‘‘assessable value” of the buildings is so 
very plain, that it is a wonder the brilliant idea was ever allowed to see 
print. How many men are there who ever knew the value of their build- 
ings as placed upon the tax duplicate separate and apart from the value of 
the land? Buildings are valued every ten years, and were these values 
always easily obtainable, it would still be a standard of valuation too 
puerile to be retaliatory. If the companies would a// pull together, next 
winter would see every valued policy law repealed. Simply at once double 
the rate on all classes of hazards, and absolutely refuse to write for less, 
and our next legislature would hear such a buzzing that no more Howland 
bills would be attempted, The only dissenting element in Ohio would be 
the Mutual companies. They are a ‘“‘ law unto themselves,” and would be 
glad of a chance to wade into the cash companies business. But then 
what’s the use of talking about a concerted movement for an entire State, 
when the companies With all their ingenuity cannot even agree on rates in 
a single dry goods district in a city? 

C. M. L. Wiseman, a gentleman who for many years has been the state 
agent of the Home Insurance Company, of Columbus, has quit the insur- 
ance business and aecepted the position of steward at the State Reform 
Farm at Lancaster, @hio. This takes one more from the Ohio field force, 
and no one takes his place, as the Home folks seem to think that Ohio is 
about big enough to fake care of herself. 

S. C. Adam, a prominent local agent at Middleport, Ohio, who in one 
year wrote up over six thousand dollars in premiums for the Continental’s 
farm department, has been appointed store keeper at Athens Insane 
Asylum. His successor is the well-known Major Jack Downing, than 
whom no man on the river is better or more favorably received as a wide- 
awake insurance man. 

Mr. Edward Henry, at one time the state agent for the German American 
Insurance Company, has also laid by the insurance man’s weapons and 
taken up a business demanding all the cheek and tongue of the most in- 
veterate insurance wrangler—viz., book and sewing machine busin :ss., 
The old gentleman is a hard worker, and doubtless will make it run. 

The retirement of the Lycoming Insurance Company from the Ohio field 
has made in some localities considerable ‘‘ wailing and gnashing of teeth.’’ 
Her munificent proposition to cancel her policies at short rates, and give 
the assured ‘‘a certificate of indebtedness” has such a mutually benevo- 
lent aspect that many persons desirous of seeing the staid old Pennsyl- 
vanians ‘‘ whack up” the assessments, have sent in their policies, not so 
much for the rights and benefits to be derived from the “ certificate of in- 
debtedness” as to be saved from the pains and penalties of a double- 
barrelled assessment. They had a taste of the Lycoming’s manner of 
‘** chipping in” after the Chicago fire, and are satisfied. The great con- 
nundrum now puzzling the brains of the state force is—Where will Thom- 
son go? The immortal George has made the principal adjustments in 
Ohio for the past eight years—so he says—and now to be cut down in his 
prime, like a green corn stalk, as it were, is too much for the saccharine 
nature of the average Ohio fielder. Lend me your handkerchief. Whilst 
on personalities it may not be inopportune to remark that it is reported 
that a gentleman, who for some time has run through Ohio doing special 
work for a prominent company, and who has the reputation of being 
very prodigal with ‘‘cuss words,” and not always observing the com- 
mandments regarding the infractions of marital promises, has actually 
reformed, and is now ‘‘as straight as a gun.” This transformation from a 
metaphorical ‘‘ son of a gun” to the likeness of its barrel is hailed with 
delight by all the brethren—that is, to speak more accurately, it will be— 
when they hear of it. 

The Rochester German Insurance Company has appointed A. L. Flack, 
of Tiffin, a special agent. This looks as if the Rochester German was pre- 
paring to push its Ohio business. Push is Flack’s big hold. He is a 
natural pusher. He may not always push with as much judgment as some 
men, yet he pushes on the same, and doubtless will “‘ push” his company 
into business, He is an irrepressive fellow, and manages to get business 
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when a good many others would hardly think of it. He makes out to get 
a good many ‘‘digs” from the boys, but it is safe to say there are worse 
men than Col. Flack. 

Colonel David W. Hunt, of Ottowa Co., seems to be on the upward 
boom for the insurance commissionership. The Colonel is a strong Re- 
publican, and a full-blown politician. Last fall he stumped it for Charlie 
Foster for Governor, and as Charlie now wears the gubernatorial robes, he 
may deem it wise to reward his follower. When to this is added his busi- 
ness as special agent for the Penn Mutual Life, giving him somewhat of 
insurance knowledge, his chances for the chair when Superintendent 
Wright vacates it are very good. His knowledge of fire insurance is 
simply that of any business man. Our present commissioner is a good 
man—has made a good officer, and the Governor will find it hard to find a 
man who will fill the office more acceptably than Col. Wright. He ought 
to be reappointed despite his politics, which, by the way, are not so parti- 
san as to hurt even a rabid Republican. 

Some of our little mutual concerns, organized under the benevolent 
society pass-around-the-beaver-plan—are having their first sorrow. One 
weak sister, which started out under the benevolent design of ‘‘ crushing 
monopolies,” ‘‘ down with high rates,” and other well meaning designs, 
got ‘‘ sot back ” a short time ago with $3000 loss. She couldn’t gather. 
Her victims wouldn’t ‘‘ pony up” when the tax gatherer came around, and 
the poor deluded burned out propertyholder sits among the ashes of his 
carbonized hearth-stone, and mournfully sings— 


Short was little Mutual’s stay— 
It came but as a guest— 

It took my cash and fled away 
To its eternal rest. 


The co-operative brethren on the life plan are now wishing the Legisla- 
ture had never met. The new law is rather inquisitive, and as some of 
them are so poor as not to have even “‘ patent insides,” they are not at all 
desirous of an investigation. The Wellington Association—or rather the 
Citizens’ Mutual Relief Association—is the squarest concern in the State. 
Its managers are good men, and attend to their business, and if any com- 
pany in the world can get through on the co-operative plan, it will be the 
Wellington. This is not an ‘‘ad,” but simple justice to that rara avis, 
‘“an honest co-operative.” 


CLEVELAND, O., Yune 19, 1880. EvcLip. 





YANKTON. 


Spring and Summer Business Light for Insurance Companies—A Conflagration to be 
Expected—Good Crops and Business Prospects—lmmigrants Rushing In—Local 
Changes in Agencies—New York Brokers Cutting Yankton Local R ites—A Practice 
that is Fatal to Agency Success—A Broker in Philadelphia, Late of Yankton, 
whose Methods are Peculiar—A Minimum of Business anda Maximum of Agents 
—Consolidation, Amalgamation, anid Miscegenation the Remedy. 


[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

TuIs city has thus far this year escaped from fire, and although the 
months of May, June, and July are very light in the way of premiums, the 
companies have accumulated aconsiderable amount of ‘‘ shekels ” towards 
paying the losses, which sooner or later must come, and which are liable 
to occur at any time, especially until our frame rows are purified with fire 
—i.¢., burned up. 

The. copious rains which have lately fallen warrant the expectation of 
an abundant harvest, and a prosperous business season after our present 
crops are brought to market. During the last six months this country has 
suffered terribly from the effects of the last summer’s drought, and the 
grasshopper raid, the farmers having little or nothing to sell, consequently 
our mercantile trade has been comparatively small. Immigration into this 
country is simply immense, and this season the immigrant comes prepared 
to stay, with his herds and flocks—not as formerly, with his ‘‘ prairie 
schooner” alone. The better classes are now following the pioneers of 
civilization, and in a few years this vast territory will have become one of 
best settled and most prosperous of the States, when called to take its place 
in the Union. 

Insurance matters have been quiet of late. The Scottish Commercial 
changed agencies just before its amalgamation. Judge Ames (L’homme 
qué ris), whose genial smile is always hearty, and whose laugh is always 





long, transferred the company from Justice A. E. ‘T. White to Justice G, 
W. Roberts. From this we are led to suppose that the Judge prefers q 
Justice of the Peace in his. 

Bro. Fulton changed the agency of the Springfield from E. T. White to 
Edmunds & Wynn. 

The Metropole made a short stay with Agent Hall, and has gone to 
White. The withdrawal of the Scottish and Springfield had nothing, it is 
to be presumed, to do with this change, but Bro. Zallars always has an eye 
to business, . 

Bros. Halle, of the Underwriters, and Bissell, of the Hartford, called 
upon their agent during the month of May. 

The Commercial Union and Western, of Toronto, have entered the 
Territory, and are looking for a portion of the business here, which is 
already pretty well divided. 

I am advised that brokers in New York are placing risks in Deadwood 
and surrounding towns at much less rates than have heretofore been ob- 
tained by the companies representing them. If so, this practice should be 
stopped if possible. 

One Louis B. Partridge, formerly a citizen of the Green Mountain State, 
whose pure air did not seem to be congenial to his happiness, and more 
recently an insurance solicitor at Yankton, where numerous mourners 
will long remember him, even if they do not desire to keep his memory 
green, and now of the city of ‘‘ Brotherly Love,” left here on the morning 
of May 24, with the understanding that he was going to Sioux city, with 
his wife and family, in order to see them properly transferred to the rail- 
road which was to convey them to New York, and then would return. 
Since that time, until quite recently, the citizens of this town have con- 
gratulated themselves that ‘‘the place which knew him would know him 
no more forever.” Butlo! he turns up in Philadelphia as an insurance 
broker, and is now offering from that city to insure the citizens of Dakota 
at greatly reduced rates, giving as a figure-head tohis new scheme one of 
the largest and best English companies, which company is already repre- 
sented here, and whose general agent for this Territory, it is to be pre- 
sumed, will not allow any such use to be made of his company. 

The amount of fire premiums collected at Yankton has heretofore been 
much exaggerated. The total amount of premiums reported for taxation 
for the year 1879 is about $19,000, of this sum fully one fourth is from busi- 
ness outside of the town. There are now represented here 37 companies, 
in six different agencies. To the mind of the writer there must be very soon 
a decrease in the number of agents, for the reason that the business is 
not sufficient to allow them all to starve respectably. The move at Sioux 
Falls in the way of absorption of all the agencies into two, is a step in the 
right direction, and one which in time will be found necessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the business, both on the part of the companies and 
agents. It would stop the constant desire to increase compensation by 
doubtful practices, and the companies would receive as much, if not more, 
in premiums than at present. 

The agency business, when placed upon a footing on which the honest 
agent can make a living, and have a reasonable expectation of securing 
a competency for his later life from his labors, will take the rank to which 
it is entitled among the occupations of men, and not till then. 

Before I greet you again the glorious Fourth will have come and gone, 
with its joys and pains for the boys, its fears and realizations to the under- 
writers. Let us hope that all the necessary patriotism will be spent with- 
out serious results to insurance companies. 


YANKTON, DAK., Fune, 1880. DAKOTA. 





CHICAGO. 


A Dearth of News—The Political Conventions—The Visit of the Princess and Prince 
—Death of Mrs. Gellett of Philadelphia—A New Special, Named Blackwelder— 
Fatal Accident to a Fireman—Visit of the New Orleans Fire Boys—Skunk Creth, 
alias Chicago River. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 
WELL, here we are in the middle of June, and nothing has occurred 


worthy of especial note. Since our last letter we have had two National 
Political Conventions—the Straight Republican, and the Greenbackers. 
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“You pays your money and takes your choice,” and vote just as you 
please. The month of June, so far, like the month of May, has not 
locally developed any items of particular interest. La Salle street, or as we 
suggested calling it, “ Underwriters row,” has been rather quiet for the 
past month. The retirement of the Alliance, which has reinsured and 
ceased to be troubled by mundane affairs, and the withdrawal of the Mill- 
ville and the Lycoming, for the moment made something of a stir, but as 
the first named company had made a satisfactory re-insurance and had 
retired from the field with flying colors, and as the last named have ample 
means in their notes to provide for their liabilities, these retirements failed 
to produce anything like a panic. As is always the case when a retire- 
ment or failure occurs, there are ‘‘ wiseacres” who cry out, ‘‘I told you 
so;” nevertheless, the world is nct startled, nor is its equilibrium dis- 
turbed by the insurance elements of the past month. President Gillett, 
of the Girard Insurance Company, of Philadelphia is, for the time, 
sojourning in our city, the guest of Wm. E. Rollo, the well-known veteran 
underwriter of Chicago. . Mr. Gillett has lately sustained a sad bereave- 
ment in the death of his most estimable wife, who, after a brief illness 
from typhoid-pneumonia (that dread disease of this century) was called 
from the labor of life, to the rest prepared for the chosen of God. Mrs. 
Gillett was a sister of Mrs. Rollo, whose family shares in the sorrow at 
the demise of a beloved relative. 

Chicago, which has always been noted as ¢he city of this country (no 
reflection is intended upon Gotham) has been during the month honored 
by the presence of, as The Times ventures to call them—‘‘ Vic’s chicks,” 
the Princess Louise and Prince Leopold. In any other city but Chicago, 
the distinguished honor of entertaining royalty would set its denizens 
crazy, but here we take it all in as a matier of course, for here we have 
everything the world affords, and nothing to us seems strange. While we 
Americans are all of royal blood, and all of the male persuasion eligible 
to the crown, 7. ¢. the Presidency, we are so modest as hardly ever to 
allude'to it. In fact we care very little about these trifles—the do//ar is 
what we are after. The necessaries we must have, the luxuries we can 
get along without. But going back to Louise, we must admit that her de- 
portment in our city was so sensible and womanlike, that she captivated 
the hearts of all who met her. She is a splendid lady, modest, inteilectual 
—just like our American ladies, a worthy daughter of a worthy Queen. 
Whenever the Princess shall see fit to visit the States, she will meet with a 
warm reception from the citizens of Chicago. Prince Leopold also will 
be well received. Z 

Our old-time friend Blackwelder is again made happy by the birth of 
another son. ‘‘Sim” is now making up for lost time. Two in three years 
is doing pretty well—the future will have to speak for itself. 

During the past week we had a visit from two Companies of the New 
Orleans Fire Department, Nos. 6 and 18, who have been entertained by 
our “ boys,” who know just how to do it. Chief Swenie and Superinten- 
dent Bullwinkle have been doing the agreeable very handsomely in taking 
care of our visitors. Our New Orleans friends thought that the Chicago 
boys beat the world on time, and I guess they do. One poor fellow, 
Captain Smith, lost his life the other day by the overturning of his Engine, 
Firemen carry their lives, as it were, in their hand, and their services 
ought to be fully appreciated. 

Our friends Cary, Kerr and Naghton who have just taken alittle run over 
to Europe, have been heard from. They landed in safety on the shores of 
Britain, and are now ‘*‘ doing” London, then will come Paris and Berlin. 
Possibly another foreigner may be brought over when the party returns, as 
one of the trio is in a position to accept the management of a No. 1 com- 
pany. The following from one of our local papers is too good to be lost, 
and that it may be preserved I send it as a matter of interest and news. 


SKUNK CREEK. 
CHICAGO RIVER FINALLY PROVES ITSELF WORTHY OF ITS ORIGINAL INDIAN 
TITLE. 

“* Stink, stank, stunk,"’—the conjugation of the verb to stink in all its moods and 
tenses is applicable to the Chicago river just now. For the last half week Chicago 
has been enveloped by solid stink. The river stinks. The air stinks. People’s 
clothing, permeated by the foul atmosphere, stinks. Lovemaking, even with the 
beautiful moon to assist, has been knocked out of time byghis atrocious, abomin- 
able, incomprehensible, damnable, transcendent, all-pervading, demoralizing, pro- 
crastinating, industrious, unparalleled and totally indescribable stink. 

No other word expresses it as well as stink. A stench means something finite. 
Stink reaches the infinite and becomes sublime in the magaitude of its odiousness. 
When nostrils trained as those of Chicagoans have been to mere “smells” and 
“unpleasant odors,” universally proclaim that the river is a reservoir of eclectic 





putrefaction, combining everything in the way of stink that anythiog human, ani- 
mal or vegetable can, in the extremity of decaying nastiness furnish, that, ‘‘O, my 
countrymen,” as Senator Conkling might romantically observe, és a stink indeed. 

In this particular, as in all else, Chicago stands to-day without a rival. Open 
thy charnel-house, Gehenna, and compare thy stink with ours! Thou art as 
nothing, O famous place of skulls and cross-bones. All the fiends in hell, gifted 
with the foulness of sulphuric breath and all the abominations that Satan could 
rake together, would be nowhere beside the fumes that arise from the Chicago river 
this day, and insult the smiling heavens with their obscene horribleness. While 
the fierce glance of the midsummer sun burns on the putrescent depths of the 
semi-liquid pool of dirt, evoking with a hundred-fold force its worst capacities for 
oftending the senses, the pale silver orb that looks down with the loveliness of a 
transfigured saint on the world, when the shades of evening wrap our planet in the 
beauty of June’s fair twilight, seems to grow wan with disgust at the mephitic in- 
cense which the metropolis of the northwest flings skyward at every puff ofthe night 
breeze. No wonder that Chicago has not yet produced a poet, for it must be un- 
forgotten that ‘‘ J. K. C. F.” was born in Cork, where the river Lee flows un- 
tainted to the ocean. 

Imagine any genius, familiar with our great stink producer, singing of it sweetly 


thus: 
Tis there I'll fly to meet thee still, 
At sound of the vesper bell— 
In the starry light of a summer night, 
By the banks of the bine Moselle ; 


And why should poe ry fly from us, while we have a corps of civil engineers at 
the disposal of and in the pay of the city? This is the question an anxious public 
asks. This is the qnestion it will continue to ask while ourhomes, offices and parks 
are invaded by odors that the English language, powerful as it is, cannot suffi- 
ciently damn to the everlasting fame of fetid hideousness. Can there be no remedy 
for something that suggests a wholesale exodus from a city where such an evil is 
permitted to exist ? 

During the month there have been many callers at THe SpecTator of- 
fice ; in fact, no one comes East or West without making it a matter of 
business as well as pleasure to call at the Chicago office of THe Sprcta- 
ToR. As Chicago is the centre of gravity in the West, it is but natural 
that insurance men should make it a point to pay our city a visit, and of 
course, THE SPECTATOR Office is the head-quarters forall visitors. To-day 
we had the pleasure of entertaining Alfred S. Gillett, President of the 
Girard Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, who called with our old-time 
friend, W. E. Rollo, the popular and successful Western representative 
of that most excellent old company. Tom Underwood, of La Fayette, 
had left ‘‘ his X mark” at THE SPECTATOR office, which was a lucky thing 
for “Tom,” for if he had not paid his respects to us, there would be trouble 
senewhere. Tom reads and appreciates THe SpecraTor, and hence his 
success as an underwriter. He now subscribes himself special agent of 
the Commercial Union for Indiana and Michigan, with head-quarters in 
the saddle, and his office in his hat or carpet bag. Barns are 
especially solicited and insured at the lowest rate by ‘‘Tom” of La Fay- 
ette. This year he has lost—let me see, I forget just how many—was it 
one or two, or more that burned? Well, never mind, the balance is on the 
right side of the ledger. Tom’s mark means profit, not loss, to the com- 
panies he represents—‘‘ and don’t you forget it.” By the way, I am grati. 
fied at noticing in The Fireman’s Journal communications from our old 
friend C. N. Bishop. A great many callers enquire for “ Charley,” and 
give emphatic expression to their friendship. I hope we shall soon hear 
from him in THE SPECTATOR. 

By the time our next letter is in we shall have the semi-annual statements 
of companies, when we can see whither we are drifting. X. 

CHICAGO, Fune 23, 1880. 


HARTFORD. 


Friction vs. Kine-Pox—An Insurance Company Vaccinated—Another Mrs. Leary 
Come to Fudgment—One More Cow Gone, Kicks the Milk Pail, All Through 
the Discovery of Lightning by B. Franklin—An Anti-Kicking Mule—Will Light- 
ning Slide on Ice—Waiting for Dead Men's Shoes, but Didn't Wait Quite Long 
Enough—A Lame Dodge—A Parable—A Devout Dog with an Ear for Music— 
Dr. Watts Highly Complimented, and Bob Ingersoll Put to the Blast—An Inci- 
dent of the Southern Underwriters’ Convention. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
What the friction is proving to building losses in the fire insurance 
line seems recently to be breaking out in a new disease among well-insured 
cows since the demise of all the live-stock companies, which may be called 
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the lightning disease—a shocking trouble indeed. One of our companies 
having recently received notice of loss on that Chicago relic, in which claim 
was made that lightning had struck an innocent cow without cause or prov- 
ocation on her part, the adjuster proceeded at once to look for the milk 
in the cow or cocoanut, as the case might prove, and found that the electric 
fluid had done the deed so quietly and softly that it had left no mark of 
violence either on barn or cow. Upon interviewing the widow who owned 
the farm and the cow, the tenant stated that the cows, eight in number, 
were in the stable in the basement of the barn, the one, the late lamented 
departed, was standing in the full bloom of health near the the door, al- 
though no nearer the outside of the barn than the others, and the door was 
closed. But the electric fluid never stops to knock, except to knock down, 
and then only after the deed is done. The cow was milked as usual the 
night befoie, and was in her usual state of salubrity, but in the morning 
she was found dead, prostrate as an oil tank after athunderstorm. Indeed 
the tenant remarked that he had skinned the cow—(though) not (yet) the 
adjuster—but found no marks of any kind upon her body. An examina- 
tion of the barn very carefully, both outside and inside, failed to show a 
mark of lightning anywhere. The adjuster asked his victim how he sup- 
posed the lightning could get into the barn, kill one cow without disturb- 
ing the other mystical seven, and get out without leaving any marks on 
either cow or barn. To which the tenant replied with that philosophical 
and scientific air which is monopolized only by well-insured philosophers, 
that he didn’t think it was the lightning struck her, but ‘‘ it must have been 
the shock when the tunder and lightnin’ come together what killed her,” to 
which he added the comforting remark that he had known them to be killed 
that way often, and by way of further proof tomake assurance doubly sure, 
he remarked that one cow had been killed in the same place in the same 
way about three years ago, and the insurance company paid for that with- 
out any question (which undoubtedly accounted for the unhealthy condition 
of that particular stable), Our esteemed confrére, old Benjamin Franklin, 
brought down the lightning on a key, and we believe that the final moral- 
izing of the bereaved is the key to this whole matter. There was not the 
slightest evidence that this cow was touched by lightning, but when the 
other cow—poor soul—died, they called it lightning and the company paid 
for her without any question. Our Hartford adjuster, however, up to date, 
declines with thanks until further urged, and retires behind the earth- 
works awaiting the next point of attack and the usual flirtation, but for the 
benefit of science proposes to require some demonstration as to what the 
effect is upon a cow when “‘tunder and lightnin’” come together, and 
thereby produce a shock. 

A good story is told of an unfledged special who made his début recently 
in a supervising tour, sent out to examine a woolen mill. After looking 
over it carefully from garret to cellar, he said to the agent, ‘‘ Now we will 
go out and look at the stables.” ‘‘ What stable?” saidthe agent. ‘‘ Why, 
the stables that contain the mules that we insure.” 

All underwriters know the fatal affinity of lightning for oil-tanks, but 
- we had hoped that no new hazard—especially this one—would develop-in 
the case of ice-houses, which have always been bad enough without any 
extras. It isa familiar proverb that lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place, but we find what is the next worse thing, that the lightning of 
the storm sometimes strikes in two different places, as in a recent thunder 
storm, the lightning, by a very remarkable series of co-incidences, struck 
and entirely consumed two buildings entirely remote from each other. 
What was the most singular part of it—or rather the plural—they were both 
ice-houses, and both happened to be insured in the same company. 

In a city not a thousand miles from Hartford, but not Hartford itself, 
there lives a young underwriter who is just at this present in a very sickly 
frame of mind. Having been clerking in the office of one of the principal 
agents, who has done a large business for many years, and a man of wealth, 
he had acquired the confidence of his employer to such an extent that in 
making his will, he left his entire property to his wife, with the exception 
of $25,000, which he left to his supposed faithful and loyal employee. 
Just before his death, however, having been sick a long time, he found 
that the young man had succeeded in getting the commissions of a large 
number of his old employer’s companies transferred to himself, whereupon 
his employer added a codicil to his will revoking his very liberal bequest. 
The young man is now chewing the cud of reflection upon the philosophy 
of the maxim “patient waiting is no loss,” sorry that he didn’t wait a little 
longer for the natural course of nature, and obtain both the companies and 
the bequest. 

Shrewd Hartford companies, when they want to settle their losses in 
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Texas, send down a lame man, if one can be had, as it is thought that they 
do much better than any one else, and in case of a trifling disagreement, 
the high-spirited Texans will not challenge him. 

A local board a short time since voted to make an advance in rates, ow. 
ing to the great deficiency in water-supply, of 25 per cent. One member 
opposed this large advance, and stated that in his opinion it should be 
taken by degrees, first making an advance of 10 per cent, as the public 
would not stand so large an advance all at once. A favoring member got 
up and said that the opinion of the previous speaker reminded him of the 
nigger and the two oxen. The owner of the oxen and master of the dar. 
key was called upon by the latter with the sad intelligence that one of his 
oxen had fallen into a deep pit. Upon examination this proved to be true, 
and after considerable labor, the ox,was removed. After coming home 
and putting up the tools, he asked the darkey where the other ox was, 
“Why, he’s in the pit too,” replied the sable philosopher, “ Why in 
thunder didn’t you tell me so,” replied the irate master, “ when we were 
there?” “Because, Massa, I didn’t think you could bore it all at once,” 

One of our insurance men recently attended service in a Baptist church 
at Richmond, Va., and there discovered an illustration of the charming 
hymn: 

“* Music hath charms to soothe the savage, 
To spiit a rock or bile a cabbage.”’ 

Some of us have also noticed that a dog, when certain musical chords— 
whether by a tin pan on the end of his tail or otherwise—strike his tym- 
panum on the right spot and at the proper angle, will set up a mournful 
howl, which to a practiced ear might be considered a trifle off the key—a 
sort of tenor falsetto or a mezzo-bass, so to speak, At the opening of 
the service our insurance friend noticed a large-sized dog walked deliber- 
ately up the aisle and disappear to sight, though not, as hereinafter will 
appear, to sound, “though lost to sight, to memory dear.” When the 
policeman on Boston Common remonstrated with the owner of a dog who * 
had just plunged into the pond fora swim, and asked his master if he 
couldn’t read the sign, “ No dogs allowed in the pond,” he promptly replied, 
“ Yes sir, I can read, but my dog can’t.” But this canine attendant evi- 
dently could read, for while he kept perfectly quiet through the entire ser- 
vice, and through all the hymns, when they came to the doxology, “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow, praise him ye creatures”—at this iden 
tical spot and no other, he lifted up his voice in a mighty howl, proving 
that he knew more, at least, than Bob Ingersoll, in that he appreciated, 
understood and approved this well-known text. 

A portion of the unwritten proceedings of the recent halleluja at At 
lanta reaches us through the slow but sure medium of the omnipresent 
gossip. It is sad to think that the doctrines of original sin and total 
depravity, to which one editor made such tiresome reference, should have 
been illustrated in the immediate experience of another, but so it was, 
‘The boys” put up a very wicked but exceedingly neat little job on one 
of the learned gentlemen in attendence from this city, on one of the daily 
occasions when a party was invited to meet the elegant Major M. and his 
‘* Mixologist,” and enjoy the view from the top story of a well-known 
corner building. It was agreed beforehand that each should invite the 
editor to drink with him separately, and by some pleasing compliment 
induce him to comply, so that by the time the twelve gentlemen present 
had imbibed one julep each, the spectacled magnate of the tripod 
should find himself outside of a dozen! The plan worked to a charm, and 
by the time the bout was finished our roly-poly neighbor found his vanity 
duly tickled, his confidence sadly betrayed, and himself made as tipsy as 
a fiddler. Southern hospitality is proverbially good, but the unsophisti- 
cated can sometimes take too much of it, and possibly find it tinged with 
a flavor of sar-ka-zum? PER SIMMONS. 

HARTFORD, Fune 25, 1880. 


' 

—Did all the ungerwriters of the country act with unanimity similar 
to that exercised by the insurance men of Buffalo, in sustaining-the local board of 
that city; the general condition of rates would be better. In Buftalo every insurance 
man isa member of the local board, and each takes a special interest in its welfare. 
Incidentally, it should be said, that no member is more active in its behalf than 
Edward Smith, Secretary of the Buffalo Insurance Company, a stanch company, 
whose stock is now quoted at r10., 
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applied, the reserve of this company would be greatly augmented beyond 
the fifty per cent estimate. 
The last official statement I have seen of the company is in the Twelfth 
COMMUNICATIONS. Annual Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Ohio, 1879. The 


THE OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


SoME time ago the officials of the State of Indiana appointed Hon. John 

A. Finch of Indianapolis to examine into and report upon the condition 
of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company and its mode of doing business. 
It had been charged that the company was operating in Indiana in viola- 
tion of the law of the State, in not properly reporting for taxation the pre- 
miums taken in the State. In accordance with this appointment Mr. Finch 
made an examination of the company and submitted a report which, tersely 
and pertinently expressed, would state that he began the examination by 
making inquiry as to the method of keeping the books, which was pecu- 
liar to the company. It required of its agents a return of the net premium 
only. The application shows the amount of premiums and policy fees 
collected. The monthly report of the agent, as remitted, shows. only the 
amount due the company after commissions are deducted. No account in 
the books shows the agents’ commissions, and this can only be determined 
in the aggregate by taking the item from the applications. The returns 
made to the Ohio Insurance Department and to the Auditor of the State 
of Indiana have heretofore shown only the net receipts. The secretary of 
the company explained that the books had been practically kept this way 
from the date of organization in 1848. The secretary said that the state of 
affairs had been explained to previous examiners. In 1877 Hon. E. Hen- 
derson, then Auditor of Indiana, sent a representative to Ohio to examine 
the company. The examiner in his report did not allude to the method of 
keeping accounts, although he was distinctly informed asto this important 
particular. Mr, Finch stated in his report that he had had an interview 
with the Hon. Joseph F. Wright, Insurance Commissioner of Ohio, con- 
cerning the Ohio Farmers. Mr. Wright informed him that he had required 
the company to make a new return, including commissions. This new 
return had been made and was accepted by him, and a certificate of sol- 
vency given. Mr. Finch further reported that Mr. Wright proposes in a 
short time to make a thorough examination of the company, and that he 
(Mr. Finch) had determined to delay testing the assets until that time, as 
it could then be made at much less expense to the company. 

Mr. Finch devotes the whole of his report to the single question of 
taxation upon net instead of gross premiums, which, although of some 
importance, is perhaps worthy of the least consideration of any involved 
in the result of the examination. But taxation is not the only matter in- 
volved in Net’ vs. Gross Premiums, The question of reserve, which is by 
far a more’ serious one, is totally ignored in the report. Reserve affects 
liability, and liability involves solvency, and solvency involves the right to 
do business, not only under the law of Indiana, but of Ohio also. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Finch, the agents’ commissions and charges are deducted 
from the full premium and the balance remitted to the company. The 
deductions of a fair estimate will amount to about 30 per cent of the 
premium charged, so that if $100 be the full premium for the risk assumed 
and upon which the reserve is to be estimated, and not $70, the net amount 
remitted, the premium returned is 30 per cent short of what it should be, 
and the reserved should be in fact thirty per cent greater than is estimated 
and returned by the company, and as the reserve is a Jiability, this item 
should be correspondingly increased. 

Section No. 15 of the Ohio Insurance Laws of 1867 reads: ‘‘There shall 
be reserved therefrom a sum equal to fifty per cent of the amount received 
for premiums on unexpired risks and policies, which are hereby de- 
clared to be uncovered premiums.” The world over, the receipts of a 
company are in law, if not in fact, its gross receipts. The premium is the 
sum paid by the insured for his insurance, and it is this sum which is con- 
sidered the receipt of the company and’out of which it pays its expenses. 
In New York the following schedule is followed, viz.: On policies ex- 
tending one year or less, %, or 50 per cent must be reserved ; three year 
risks, first year 5-6, second year 4, and last year 1-6; five year risks, first 
year 9-10, second year 7-10, third year 4; fourth year 3-1o, and last year 
I-lo. As I have been informed and believe the business of the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company is wholly term business and written for either 
three or five years, and should the New York requirement as to reserve be 





statement made presents the following figures : 








AGRE DEB a iy peers tsi nsivceuesden sss scqgetdon puvovesessansosapeeenenl $858,056.83 
Loss ims UE COs. cwcwntedacccdvc dept echo tebidcsbouthebociyetodiioke 22,393.25 
eee $835,663,62 
Liabilities other than reserve....,....---.-.-- $34,238.29 
Premiums received ........-.+<-------------- $1,118,778.22 
Unearned premiums at 50 per cent............ 559,389.12 559,389.11 593,627.40 
Qua cconduenencsiccodnvecebetes sokegeybhpcmreveeeusasteborncteteten $242,036.22 


The whole amount at risk December 31, 1878, $151,989,270, of which 
$68,821,475 had more than one and less than three years to run, and 
$51,604,215, had more than three years to run—total amount of term risks 
in full $120,425,690, or about four-fifths of the whole sum. An estimate of 
the reserve upon the New York plan, and upon a full instead of reduced 
premium, would make quite a difference in the showing of the company. 
The $1,118,778.22 given as premium receipts represents but a part only of 
the basis of the reserve, and should have been increase! about $500,000 at 
a 30 per cent expense charge on account of agents’ commissions, etc, Add 
the reserve on the premium which should have been entered in the return 
or statement made, and charge proportionately for term nsks, and the 
surplus of the company would be wiped out altogether. 

The practice of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company in reporting its 
net instead of its gross premiums is in violation of both the Ohio and 
Indiana laws. The public would like to see an accurate and comprehen- 
sive report of the company’s condition, with its liabilities lawfully com- 
puted. UNDERWRITER. 





MATTERS IN TOLEDO. 
(To rue Eprror or Tue Specrartor.] 


AFTER the announcement of the breaking up of the National Board, 
or rather after its suspension or attempt to control rates, demoralization 
in its worst:form swept like an epidemic through the Toledo agencies, 
and even the “ shysters,” as the non-boarders were called, became heartily 
sick of ‘“‘ ruinous rates,” and last October, when companies called a halt 
and asked for the formation of local boards, these “ shysters ” were among 
the most clamorous for a reform. 

The old stanch agents who had suffered severely in the old board, by 
having their business cut away by disloyal members, stood aloof for some 
time, but finally in October the Toledo Fire Underwriters Association 
was formed, and board and non-board agents joined. Asa general thing 
peace, harmony, and good feeling have prevailed. In February the burn- 
ing of the Toledo Commercial establishment developed the fact that the 
building had been written at 90 cents when the board rate was $1.30. 
Whew ! what a commotion and a flutter this development created. The 
offending agents were brought to trial, and after various postponements 
made their defense, claiming that the Secretary's clerk had given them the 
wrong rate! Now, it happened that the owner of The Commercial building 
was also owner of a building several blocks away, in which he had a Sav- 
ings Bank ; the rate on that building was 85 cents, and on the contents 
(furniture, etc.) of the bank go cents. By their own statements they went 
to the Secretary's office and asked, “ What is O. S. B.'s rate?” The bank 
was known as O. S. B.’s bank, and the rate, 90 cents, was given them, and 
upon the rate so given they wrote on a building containing a steam print- 
ing establishment, several blocks away from O.S. B.'s bank. This excuse 
seemed rather thin to the old underwriters, but the “ fledglings” protested 
that they were innocent of any intentional wrong; finally a vote was 
reached, and the verdict was gwilty. The fine imposed under the.rules 
was the full premium that should lave been collected and commissions 
thereon added. The convicted whined and whimpered, but finally, after 
long delay, paid, crying persecution / appealing to their companies to 
redress their wrongs. The Association remitted the fine, thus showing a 
weakness that, unless corrected, will result in a dissolution of the board, 
and in wilder and more reckless competition than ever, The precedent 
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once established, the remittance of other fines for other offences followed, 
and has caused a good deal of uneasiness among the loyal members as to 
the final outcome. 

Another case of cutting rates is now before the Association, the party 
having acknowledged the cut, but having as his excuse that his old survey 
had deceived him, and that at the time he did not have time to go out and 
look at the risk!!! Delay has marked the proceedings in this case, and 
the old cry of persecution! persecution! is raised. How strange it is 
that only those who cut rates are persecuted ! 

Mr. Chas. M. Lang, Surveyor of the Association, is “ the right man in 
the right place,” and performs his trying and perplexing duties with a 
fidelity born of a determination to do right. 

The only changes that I note within the past few months are that of the 
Underwriters Agency of New York, from Pease & Collins, to Brown, 
Dodge & Pope, and the Peoples of Trenton, from Alexander & Crabb, to 
T. H. Wright. 

On the first of January last the Secretary of the Toledo Mutual Life, Mr. 
W. W. Crabbs, formed a partnership with W. H. Alexander, Esq., and 
flung to the breeze the banner of Alexander & Crabbs. 

Being a sojourner in the city on the Maumee, I will endeavor to keep 
you posted as to underwriting matters here. WARD. 

ToLepo, O.,'Fune 14, 1880. 





INSURANCE MATTERS IN CANADA. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I aM a little gratified to find that the interest evinced in my initial letter 
has been such that everyone is on the gui vive to find out the writer, as I 
take it to be an evidence that now, knowing that the little peccadilloes of 
which one agent or company is occasionally guilty to another are likely to 
be exposed by your Argus-eyed correspondent, better behavior, and who 
knows, a little less unprincipled rivalry may ensue, and if so, THE SPEc- 
TATOR will be adding one more to its many crowns of laurel with which 
it is now bedecked for the good it has done mankind. 

The event of the month is the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada 
questio vexata, as to whether the Insurance Act of the Parliament of On- 
tario is u/fra vires that legislative body, they having arrogated to them- 
selves a power to confer policy conditions on the companies doing business 
in their Province. At first the companies looked superciliously on the 
boldness of the attempt, for when they were asked by the Ontario Govern- 
ment to suggest a form of policy conditions for submission to a judicial 
committee appointed by the Parliament to frame a uniform policy they 
respectfully declined to do so, a course which I think they all much regret 
at this day, though the conditions as framed, are really not so bad after all, 
and indeed in some respects are much more arbitrary and dictative 
than those usually to be found on policies. Your readers have already 
been told in your columus, that every policy brought before the Ontario 
Courts was declared conditionless, it not having printed on it (which the Act 
absolutely requires shall be done), the conditions framed by the committee 
and subsequently made law by the House. 

Finding the matter becoming a little serious (its comical aspect being 
worn off by the bar as well as the bench coinciding with the Legislature), 
the companies resolved to form a phalanx, and take the case presenting 
the fewest technical points of defence, at their united expense, to the 
Supreme Court, and which resulted in the choice of a case contested by 
the “ Citizens,” a local company whose charter enables it to transact every 
form ofinsurance on such conditions as its Directors might adopt,and which 
charter was granted to it by the United Province of Canada, of which the 
Province of Ontario formed part; thereby their present action would be 
an actual rescinding of their former acts! A state of society which we are 
happy to say in Canada, we are not yet arrived at. 

The companies appeared before the Supreme Court somewhat ata dis- 
advantage ; their counsel, the Hon. Edward Blake, after careful study of 
the subject, having at the last moment thrown up his brief, in consequence 
of, as he regarded it, some more important matter requiring his attention 
elsewhere. Mr. James Bethune and Mr. Christopher Robinson, being in 
attendance at the Supreme Court, kindly undertook to argue at the 
eleventh hour this, the most important case which the Judges of the 





Supreme Court stated had ever been brought before them. After delib. 
erating eight months, four of the Judges confirmed the decisions of the 
Ontario Bench on the subject, and two dissented, thereby declaring the 
act to be intra vires, a judgment which places the legislating of insurance 
subjects within the power of seven different Governments; meaning that 
seven different forms of policies will have to be adopted by the companies, 
and these annually revised at the dictation of many most ignorant legis. 
lators. 

The British offices are more averse to this dictation than the locals, A 
meeting was immediately convened, and a decision to carry the case to 
England to the foot of the throne was adopted, it being known that Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council will decide the case upon other grounds than the 
local prejudices, the elaborate, and believed to be unanswerable argu. 
ments of two dissenting Judges, “that a fire insurance is a branch of com. 
merce,” holding out the most favorable hopes of a successful ending. So 
mote it be. I know your people are much exercised over this same ques- 
tion. I will endeavor in my next, therefore, to give a synopsis of the 
Judges’ views, as expressed by them, it being far too lengthy for this issue, 

Lire MATTers.—On reading my last I felt I may have done a slight in. 
justice to the A2tna Life. I have no desire to attack companies, unless 
the head management requires a lesson taught, which must then be done, 
at the expense of the company itself. In this case I am glad to say it does 
not. What I had particular reference to was the frequency with which the 
name of the company is brought into our courts, through the veracity of its 
representatives in Canada, which is hardly conducive of popularity to the 
company itself, is it? I shall be glad to see my esteemed con/frére, the 
Etna Life, maintain its second position in Canada, but to do so, I am 
afraid some radical changes will have to be made in its Canadian manage. 
ment. 

Life business is excessively dull this season. Vigorous efforts are being 
made to obtain pickings wherever they are to be met, but energy will not 
induce a man to insure against his will, and there are so few marriages go- 
ing on just now (people can’t afford it), that tne luxury of a life policy is not 
dreamt of. 

A case of some little interest is likely shortly to come before our courts, 
It appears that a Canadian company (nameless un:il it brings the matter 
into court), giving 30 days’ grace for payment of premium, had one of its 
renewal receipts declined by a party then in good health, who made a de- 
mand for a cash surrender, which, finding from circumstances connected 
with the policy itseif, he could not get ; he, on the last day of grace, an- 
nounced his dissatisfaction to the agent of the company, and declined to 
take up the renewal. The policy contains the usual! condition of renewal 
within 12 months, provided party be in good health. Three days after the 
rejection of the receipt the party sent a boy to the office of the agent and 
paid the premium, the agent giving the receipt upon being told by the 
messenger that the party had not come himself because he had a s/ight at- 
tack of ague—a disease very common in that district—and therefore 
treated with impunity. The party died in a few hours later, and his heirs 
expect to get the amount of the policy! He died of pleuro-pneumonia, a 
rather aggravated case of ague, I should call it, but a “ rose will smell as 
sweet by any other name” I suppose, so doubtless the ague was viewed 
in this case. 

GUARANTEE MATTERS.—This class of business is not very familiar to 
your readers, I believe, though it has attained large proportion in this 
country for years back. It is a very popular form of both giving and tak- 
ing security from individuals, and is fast superseding private sureties, 
from whom collections are always most difficult and painful to make, 
The Citizens Guarantee Company, and the Canada Guarantee Com- 
pany, have monopolized the field, and I believe have always given satis 
faction to their patrons. Doubtless cases must arise in this branch, as in 
all others, where diversity of opinion exists and snarls ensue, but I do not 
think it can be claimed on the whole that cases have been unnecessarily 
contested, and I am proud, therefore, that two companies hailing from 
Montreal have such a good record to show. These remarks, preliminary 
to the announcement of the advent of the London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company,” of London, England, among us, by its recent appointment 
of an agent at Toronto, are made with the view of showing that though 
one would fancy the field to be occupied, yet there is always room for 
another, and I therefore extend to it the right hand of fellowship, and 
wish it success in this, I understand, its first foreign venture. The Can- 
adian companies. if they have been guilty of any indiscretions in the past, 
will now have to look to their laurels, as anything British, aye, foreign, is 
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yery popular among our cosmopolitan population, with which itJis very 
difficult to forget the past-gone days of youth, and who have not spent 
sufficient years to entertain any preference for the national institutions of 
this country, or desire to see any such built up, all of which, however, will 
change with time. The London Guarantee Company has announced it- 
self with a great flourish of trumpets in names, fairly taking away one’s 
breath in this democratic country, where such things as Dukes, Lords, 
Lord Mayors, and Barts. are varas avis on a board of directorate, or, 
indeed, any where else. Yet I presume it will have something more sub- 
stantial to show us bye-and-bye. It does not do to lift up the curtain too 
suddenly to dazzle our sight with a superabundance of earthly treasures. 
MONTREAL, Fune 24, 1880. FLEUR-DE-LIs. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


As a companion piece to the story printed under this head of a com- 
pany which has doubled its lines in the dry-goods district, we have to record that 
of another company, this time an agency company, whose officers have cut down 
all lines in this city to $2500, and specials on which they freely wrote as high as 
$3000 a few months ago to $1000. The small amount of premium income which 
may be derived from this city under the revised limits, seems to have no terror for 
the company in question, and the whole idea is based upon the assumption that 
small lines may leave a margin of profit whereas a large line may, by the misfortune 
ofa single loss, wipe out that margin. This is a free country for all persons who 
determine to make fools of themselves, and the officials who fancy, that by dividing 
premiums they can escape loss, are on the road to happiness—perbaps. 


* * * e 


ONE finds but little room for patience with the officers of out-of-town 
companies who are accustomed to roll up their eyes and predict that, long before 
the day of judgment, the City of New York will be burned up in one grand con- 
flagration. Nothing 1s easier or cheaper than this sort of talk. Reduced to its 
simplest form, it means only this: That, because Chicago burned, and Boston 
burned, therefore New York may burn. It is useless to argue with such men. 
They have their opinion, and when we venture to (quote an admirable fire depart- 
ment, water supply, etc.; they shrug their shoulders and answer: ‘‘Onh, yes, we 
know it! Boston and Chicago had all these things.”’ They are as mulish as the 
colored preacher who argued that the sun revolved around the world because 
once Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and if it didn't move how could it 
be ordered to stand still. So say the doubters—if Chicago and Boston, why not 
New York? Well, why not Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati and other places 
likewise. All the arguments apply to these cities as well as New York. The truth 
is that for many, many years outside companies made money in New York City by 
wholesale, and since one or two unfortunate years have been experienced, they wail 
for the lost shekels as if they had never made a cent out of our city business. We 
doubt not that the same spirit of exclusiveness which prompted some of our local 
companies lately to object to the entree of more foreign companies, would, if invoked, 
also drive out the companies of other States, and if Hartford, Boston and Philadel- 
phia companies don't like New York business, why do they not withdraw from the 
city and cease their growling ? 


* * * 


A GUILELESS merchant played the rare ro/e of “ direct”’ customer 
among prominent offices last month, in renewing his fire insurance, and as his risk 
was outside of the dry-goods district, found a friendly feeling among the companies, 
with reference to his rate. He took out about $50,000 new, renewed $100,000 old 
insurance, and got his regular fifteen per cent rebate without the least trouble. The 
companies flattered his vanity, and told him that he was wise to dispense with a 
broker's services, etc. All along he had fancied that he was doing a smart thing, 
and the idea of being paid himself the same commission (the companies advised 
him) they paid his broker, was soothing to his vanity. When the policies came in, 
his clerk paid the premiums, and when the whole transaction was concluded, the 
cashier figured out the result, which was an increase of $85 in the net cost of the in- 
surance over last year's price paid to the broker. It is needless to say the above is 
abreker’s story, but we have seen the papers which confirm it. 


* * % 


PAYING off personal grudges by declining risks from the offensive 
party is not, we are pleased to say, a common practice in this city, but it occasion- 
ally finds illustration in a manner very objectionable, An agent who does a large 





business recently conceived prejudice against a broker because the latter had, in 
perfect good faith, removed a favorite risk to another office on account of a reduc- 
tion inrate. The agent declined other risks from the broker because of his con- 
duct in the case mentioned, and intimated very plainly to the broker that he didn't 
want any more of his risks on any terms. THe broker did not find it difficult to 
place his business in other companies, but he wonders what the agent's principals 
who have iost his premiums would think of it if they knew the facts. 


* * * 


THERE is a rumor that a Liberty street agency firm has in contem- 
plation a strong German, we may say Dutch, agency, of an Amsterdam Company. 
We fear that if the hope is realized and the small companies lose any business on 
account of this company, that in referring to it they may forget the Amster-part of 
the title. ; 

* * * 

WE can scarcely credit the story which comes to us from a reliable 
source, that some of the clerks in life insurance offices in New York have been 
such fools as to enter a co-operative institution in this city, for the benefit of clerks 
in other trades. If there is any set of men in the wide world who ought to dis- 
courage by their example the vagaries of these co-operative swindles, it is the 
employees of life insurance companies, and if we were president of a company, 
and knew of any of our subordinates who were such mutton heads, we would de- 
cree their instant dismissal. 


* * * 


THE authorities of another county in this State followed the last 
winter's example of the Staten Islanders, and asked for bids for the insurance on 
public buildings. It was a remarkable feature of their call for bids, that a prefer- 
ence for English companies was expressed in answers. Nevertheless, the business 
was taken by an American (Philadelphia) office. 


_ * x 


THE vigorous canvassing for Accident Insurance among travelers 
bound to Europe is reduced to a fine point, when solicitors examine the outgoing 
passenger engagements of European steamers, weeks in advance, and apply their 
pressure to the expected passengers without stint. It is fair to say that the ingen- 
ious gentlemen who engage in this business have been successful in their work to 
an extent that renders it safe to say that if any serious accident befalls one of the 
popular steamers, there will be plenty of mourners in the leading accident office of 


this country. 
* * * 


THE troubles of merchants in portions of the dry-goods district to 
obtain sufficient insurance to cover their stocks may be inferred from the experience 
of a gilt edge firm, who carry only $250,000, and yet, because of enormous lines de- 
manded by their neighbors, were compelled to send out of town for $20,000, and 
pay more than the gross tariff on their policies. 


* * * 


THE hot season has set in with its usual vigor, and the office clerks 
and their superiors are about taking their vacation. If the conflagrations which 
eat up the profits of companies so rapidly will only follow their example and take 
their vacations, the lot of the companies will be indeed a happy one. 


* * * 


STILL they do not come! Those “bloody furriners,”” who were to 
overrun this State like the Goths and Vandals of old, have not yet poured in upon 
us with the sound and fury predicted. A broker, who has much to do with the 
dry goods district, lately informed us that he was asked by the head of a mercan- 
tile firm. ‘‘ Where is that steamer load of English and French Companies which 
it was thought would sail into our harbor when the $500,000 bill passed the Legis- 
lature?” There is something mysterious in the silence of these long expected and 
much dreaded companies. Either they won't come at all or are preparing for a 


grand raid. 
* * * 


VAGUE rumors—very vague—occasionally float out upon the whirl 
of business of efforts to revive the Tarift Association. The last story we have heard 
is that one or two meetings bave been held by the companies that did not sign the 
agreement before. That is more likely to be true than that those who did sign are 
again trying to start the thing. They have had enough of it, and propose to let 
others do whatever more work is to be done. 


- * * 


THE scared companies that withdrew from New York are begin- 
ning to question the wisdom of their timidity, and several are said to be about to 
return. One of the most edifying sights lately was that of the president of a 
scared-out company prowling around among the brokers, and trying to get back 
the business he had lost by removing his agent, and prominent brokers told him 
plainly he couldn't get any business except such as it was impossible to place in 
New York, About the stupidest effort of this president was to get brokers to send 
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business by mail to his office and accept a smaller commission than they formerly 
received from the company's agent right here in the city. Out of town companies 
that want good New York business may as well understand that they must come 
here to get it. 

*% * * 

COUNTRY agents, who habitually send their risks to this city to be 
placed, are beginning to find their facilities for beating their home rates seriously 
curtailed. Many companies are represented in so many localities that they confine 
their counter business strictly to the metropolitan district. Many others decline 
country business upon the plea that it is usually offered at less than regular rates, 
and others have been bitten by it once, twice or thrice toooften. We are informed 
by several companies that they have ceased accepting country offers, excepting in 
rare cases, and the brokers who make a specialty of such risks are much depressed 
by the curtailed facilities offered here now for that class of business compared with 
a few years ago. This circumstance, however, improves the opportunities of the 
leading agency companies in cities like Syracuse, Rochester, etc., who have 
lost large sums in premiums on business clandestinely sent to this city. It im- 
proves the agency chances everywhere. 


* * * 


A CURIOUS story is told of a caucus held in a city office in March last 
while signatures were being obtained to the Tariff Association agreement. It is to 
the effect that five companies who were on the outside decided to remain outside, 
andif the tariff went into operation, to make combinations with the principal brokers, 
and by allowing the old commissions try to take in the bulk of the business, outside 
of the dry goods district, at a shade less than tariff rates. The scheme was a bold 
one, and the belief of its promoters was that the five companies could unitedly carry 
a respectable line, and so offer inducements to the brokers. The dwelling-house 
business was to be especially selected for the raiding process. ‘The Tariff Associa- 
tion scheme fell through, and with it this clever conspiracy to reap the supposed 

_ benefits of a cut rate. What would have been the result can never be told, but it 
would have been very trying to the clause in the agreement providing for compe- 
tition with outside companies. 


ma % ™ 


IF reports of the efforts being made by some of our city agents to 
get foreign agencies are not exaggerated the Atlantic cable companies must be 
making a good income, even at the reduced rates. A rattling under-ocean corres- 
pondence is kept up by some of them, and even testimonials and conditions of 
contract have been cabled. We happen to know a secret that may make some- 
body happy, and, indeed, may excite a hundred fellows. One day last week a 
prominent banking-house was inquiring the standing of a firm of agents who are 
supposed to be applying for a foreign company and desired to be promptly in- 
formed as the result of the investigations was to be cabled to the other side. Now, 
as about a hundred firms answer to this description we wonder who will find out 
who the firm referred to is. 

* * % 


IF some of the country companies have withdrawn and manifested 
a disposition to keep away from New York, other country officers evince a contrary 
disposition. We don’t refer now to the brief business trips to the metropolis, 
when theatres and specials are carefully surveyed. That feature of supervision is 
an old one. But the matter in mind is the removal of a small company from an 
agency into a ‘‘ branch "’ of the home office in charge of a secretary, said secretary 
having left his suburban home to come to this wicked city and take charge of the 
branch. Afier this secretary has had his experience and gone home again he will 
probably be less critical of the agent he may appoint as his successor. 


* *% * 


WE would like to have a critical comparison instituted between the 
amount of benefit conferred on the city by the few little companies occupying 
dimly-lighted basements, and expending much energy in trying to keep first-class 
companies out of New York, and the Queen and the Liverpool and London and 
Globe. The first has already erected one of the finest architectural ornaments on 
Wall street, and the other is just about spending a large sum for a splendid build- 
ing on Pine and’ William streets. By the way, now that the Phenix has finished 
its great building in Brooklyn, when will ‘‘ Uncle Stephen” put up that contem- 
plated Broadway palace ? 

* % * 

STILL rates are tending upwards, and now in quarters hitherto most 
demoralized. In a number of storage warehouses, where thirty and thirty-five 
cents have prevailed, forty, forty-five, and even fifty have been recently paid. 
Indeed, the last rate has several times been “‘ freely offered"’ on Roberts's, and in 
some of the West side stores. Courage, gentlemen, and you may get as much us 
twelve and a half cents a year on dwellings. 


* % * 


Apropos of the passage of the Schroeder Bill, “it is said’ that 
Weed and Kennedy will surely bring out the Sun....That something or other in 





the charter of the Sun prevents it from coming to America....That Satterlee and 
Smith will import the Royal Exchange....,That Judge Savage wishes he had 
taken the agency of the National, of Ireland, when he might have had it..., That 
Heald, of the Home, would have liked the agency of the Alliance, of London, and 
if his prospects of getting it had been good he might not have been opposed to the 
Schroeder Bill....That Charles M. Peck and ex-Manager Kerr, of the Scottish 
Commercial, have combined to capture a British company....That Mr Lothrop 
has not yet received information as to which company Mr. Scoit has picked up..., 
That the great number of insurance men who have gone to Europe since the 
Schroeder Bill passed have gone “ for pleasure.” Well, that depends! 


* * * 

A VENDER of cheap sign cards might find ready sale for one bear- 
ing this inscription: ‘‘ This company is full on " leaving the secretary to fill 
in the place. Such a sign could be used in every office in the city, for several of 
the large storage warehouses on Greenwich, West and Vestry streets ; and many a 
secretary is unhappy because he must decline so much of this business, which 
heretofore it was supposed nobody could get enough of. 

* *% * 


NARRAGANSETT notes: Blanket policies on goods in transit be- 
tween New York and New England are in demand. One small company which 
had some of that sort found that, together with its fire and marine policies on the 
boat, it had eighteen thousand dollars out in that fog.... Lightning never strikes 
a lightning-rod man's house it is said; and that may be the reason some of our - 
insurance friends went to Boston by other boats than the unfortunate one that 
night....The leading New England company is said to have canceled all its risks 
on steamers in this vicinity, in time to escape the Narragansett and the Adelaide, 
...-Companies that write the marine and fire msks on a hull, and then re-insure 
the fire risk at present low rates feel—well, a little less unhappy than the com- 
panies they re-insure in....Perhaps we may have enough losses on the Sound and 
in the Bay to work as much reform asa big fire in the dry goods district. 

* x * 

ALL newspapers ought to have the news, and that paper that gets 
exclusive news ought to be supremely happy. An insurance journal very 
gravely announced recently, as an exclusive piece of information, that John E. 
De Witt, president of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, had “ been 
secured for the guide of the American Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia.” 
Such an acqisition by the American Life would, unquestionably, be to its advant- 
age, but Mr. De Witt is too busily engaged with the Union Mutual, and too well 
satisfied with his success in managing its affairs, to think of achange. The state- 
ment that he is going into the ‘‘ guide"’ business is wholly untrue, and can only 
be attributed to the lively imagination of the inventor of the paragraph contain- 
ing it. 








COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE progress of this company, under the guidance of a corps of 
skillful business men and intelligent life insurance experts, is encouraging. The 
general revival in all branches of industry was eagerly taken advantage of by the 
officers of the company, and its affairs at present have all the indications of increas- 
ing prosperity. Its age and acknowledged endurance are not disregarded by the 
chary public, when seeking a strong, sturdy, and equitable company from which 
to purchase reliable insurance. On the contrary, the Union Mutual Life receives 
a worthy preference at the hands of prudent persons. The mutual system on which 
the business of the company is conducted tends, by itself considered, to uphold and 
encourage the national spirit of independence—hence its popularity. The com- 
pany began business in 1849 on a guaranty capital of $100,000. In 1868 this cap- 
ital was retired, the stockholders abolished, and the present mutual system estab- 
lished. By this system the entire funds of the company are the property of the 
assured, and the surplus earnings are distributed among them proportionally. 

Another important feature calculated to receive the endorsement of policy- 
holders and increase the patronage of the company is the liberal definite non-for- 
feiture provision incorporated in the policy contract. Tine Maine non-forfeiture 
law authorizes the company to deduct from the amount of any policy becoming @ 
aclaim by death during the period of extended insurance under the law, the 
amount of all forborne premiums at the rate written in the policy, with interest to 
the date of the death. This is a valuable concession to policyholders who, under 
this law, have the right, whether in good or bad health, to discontinue or continue 
to pay the annual stipulated premium. But the Union Mutual Life goes even 
farther and makes a more advantageous concession. Perceiving that the deduc- 
tions of the premiums forborne, with interest, would in many endowment insur- 
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ances be liable to practically nullify the benefits intended, because the ameunt to 
be deducted would often exceed the face of the policy, the company has introduced 
a plan of its own much more favorable to the assured. Under the policy contract, 
now issued, the company agrees to deduct only annual life premiums instead of 
the higher rates named in the policy (in no case to exceed five in number) with in- 
terest as provided in the law. To indicate the practical results of the plan pur- 
sued, the following example of a policy for $1000 issued at age 30 is presented: 
If death ensues one year after a policy issued at this age has been allowed to lapse, 
the assured receives $975.71 ; if it occurs two years after, he receives $949.72 ; 
three years, $921.91; four years, $892.14; five years, $860.32; six years, $850.54; 
seven years, $840.08 ; eight years, $829.89; nine years, $816.91 ; ten years, $804.- 
o9, etc. The deduction after the fifth year of lapse is the amount of the five an- 
nual life premiums, with interest. The advantage given the assured through the 
above arrangement must commend the Union Mutual to the good will and favor 
of the public. 

The career of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company under the dispensa- 
tion of its present able and energetic president, John E. De Witt, stands out 
more prominently before the eyes of the insurance public than does its former 
history. Mr. De Witt, on his accession to the presidency, brought all his powers 
of executive management to bear upon affairs not in a particularly prosperous 
state, and the indefatigable energies of the man have considerably changed the 
condition of things during the past few years. Studiously lopping off the dead 
and cumbersome wood which burdened both trunk and branches, a policy of 
economy was pursued with what result may be determined from the following 
comparison of figures, representing the management and other incidental expenses, 
excluding payments to policyholders : 


1876... 


1877.- 
1878... 


ee. eee nr 

It will be observed that in the last two years the management and other inci- 
dental expenses do not equal one-half of the corresponding disbursements in 1876. 
And this decrease has been effected while the company has suffered no proportionate 
diminution in the volume of business done. The assets of the Union Mutual 
amounted on January Ist, 1880, to $6,872,308, and the surplus over all liabilities 
to $588,712, The surplus at the beginning of last year was $495,601. The 
interest from judicious investments forms an important part of the income. It 
amounted to over one-third of that item in 1879. 








T. H. Brosnan, President of the United States Life Insurance 
Company. 

AT a recent meeting of the directors of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company, James Buell resigned the office of president of the company, and 
Timothy H. Brosnan was unanimously chosen as his successor. The action of Mr. 
Buell was not unexpected, as he has been suffering in health for several months to 
such an extent that he has been unable to visit the office of the company for many 
weeks. The Board of Directors adopted a series of resolutions expressing their re- 
gret at severing their relations with the retiring president, and complimenting him 
upon his successful management of the company in the past. 

T. H. Brosnan, the successor of Mr. Buell, has been identified with the company 
since 1876, as Superintendent. He has virtually had control of the business, while 
Mr. Buell attended more immediatelyjto the financial affairs of the company. Mr. 
Brosnan has been in the life insurance business since 1865, having first served as a 
solicitor for the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford. He was 
soon promoted to!a more extended field of labor, being made assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. In 1876 he became identified with the United States Life, where 
his experience, ability, energy and force of character have contributed largely to the 
Success of the company. Mr. Brosnan isa young man thoroughly versed in life 
insurance, is full of activity and enterprise. He will combine in future the office of 
president with that of superintendent formerly held by him. As he assumes his 
new duties without accepting the increased salary [tendered by the directors, the 
company saves the $15,000 per annum paid the late president. Mr. Brosnan is to 
be congratulated upon the acquirement of new honors, fairly won, and the direc- 
tors upon their wisdom in selecting him as the executive head of the company. 





The Queen Insurance Company. 


THE annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Queen Insur- 
ance Company was held in Liverpool on May 20. The twenty-second annual 
Teport of the directors was presented at this meeting. The report shows the affairs 
of the company te be in a satisfactory condition, the figures indicating a general 
tendency of increase over the corresponding results of the previous year, denoting 
Progress in the volume of business done. In the fire branch the net premiums of 
the year were £491,942, as compared with £456,274 received in 1878, and the losses 
paid and outstanding ‘were £300,643 as compared with £251,661 in the previous 








year. The ratio of losses to premiums was, in 1879, 61.11 per cent, while the cor- 
responding ratio, in the former year, was 55.16. As remarked by the chairman, the 
increased income was obtained in the midst of a very keen competition, both at 
home and abroad, and amidst the falling of premium rates. The life branch 
yielded in new premiums £7983, 66 policies having been issued for $235,470. 
The reserve life fund at the close of 1879 amounted to £325,616. The assets 
amounted to £998,354. Upon the recommendation of the directors it was resolved 
that a portion of the surplus fund should be applied to the payment of a dividend 
of ten per cent, and a bonus of seven and one-half per cent, at the rate of seventeen 
and one-half per cent for the year, free of income tax. 





The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company. 


AT the 44th annual meeting of the proprietors of this company, 
held in Liverpool on May roth, the report of the Directors, showing the operations 
of the company during 1879 and its standing on January 1, 1880, was submiited. 
This report indicates more clearly and decisively the sound progressive condition 
of the company than volumes of panegyric phrases. We present below a synopsis 


of the figures: 
Lire INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


Liverpool and London and Globe. Liverpool and London and Globe. 





Total income in 1879-............-- £303,224 | Total expenditures ...........-..-. £271,672 
Globe. Globe. 
ee 41,291 | Total expenditures ...........-.--« 44,542 

Aggregate income.........-..... £344,515 | Aggregate expenditures.......... £316,214 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 








Liverpool and London and Globe. Liverpool and London and Globe. 
pk eee £70,654 | Total expenditures. .............--. £57,552 
Globe. Globe. 
Dota Mee. secowewqusssecessunece 1,080 | Total expenditures................- 3.274 
Aggregate income...............- £71,734 Aggregate disbursements. ........ £60,826 


FirkE INSURANCE ACCOUNT, 
Aggregate income..............-- £1,076,458 | Aggregate disbursements .......... £988,374 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 











Balance of last year’s account...... £140,930 | Amount paid to Globe 6 per cent 
Interest and dividends not carried annuitants, 1879 ...........--..--- £48,592 
to ether accounts................ 129,657 | Dividend for the year 1878........- 98,256 
Surplus from fire account ........-. 88 08, Exchange .......---00----00--ees-- 932 
Carried to general reserve and fire 
re-insurance fund................ 50,000 
Balance—Interim dividend for 187y, 
paid November a2............... 30,705 
Carried to next year’s account..... 130,186 
£358,671 £358,671 
BALANCE SHEET ON DECEMBER 31, 1879. 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Shareholders’ capital (paid up)... £245,640 | Total assets ......-...----------- 26,247,220 
Life assurance fund............-- 2,578,77 
Annuity fund.............-.----- 4735144 
neral reserve and fire re-insur- 
anne Gend...w<ccasecerecepsceses 1,350,000 
Other funds and miscellaneous 
SID aduncadpeceecsmecdnese 1,599,658 
£6,247,220 26,247,220 
Commenting on the above statement The London Review says: ‘‘It is 


proverbially easy to be wise after an event; but in commercial matters as well 
as social it is rare to find people clever enough to prophesy correctly in advance. 
Perusal of the report of the Liverpool and London and Globe, in conjunction 
with the chairman's speech at last meeting will, however, convince our readers 
that in the management of this great company is to be found precisely that very 
rare quality alluded to above. The chairman in that speech, when dealing with 
the specific question of dividends, remarked that a company should have such 
reserves as would enable it to continue to pay the same or an increased dividend, 
no matter what catastrophes might come upon the office. In pursuanceof that 
policy the large sum of £150,000 was carried to reserves, bringing them up to 
the enormous amount of £1,300,000, The warnings conveyed in that speech 
have been amply vindicated, for the demoralization in the American business 
has produced a slightly decreased profit in the fire account for 1879. Owing, 
however, to the prudence and forethought of the management, the board are 
able this year not only to pay precisely the same dividend as last year, but to add 
another £50,000 to reserve fund, bringing that up to the sum of £1,350,000, or 
about £300,000 more than the entire fire premiums income. This is a fire re-insur- 
ance fund with a vengeance, and one which guarantees to the proprietors the same 
evenness of working that a huge fly-wheel does to the minor parts of a steam en- 
gine. : 

“The total fire premiuig income for the year 1879 was £1,076,458. Under the 
new plan of holding the annual meeting in May, greater accuracy can be ensured 
in the figures of the balance-sheet than when accounts had to be hurried 
up from China, Australia and San Francisco, to be in time for the February 
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meeting. It is satisfactory to note that the net revenue has increased in spite of the 
severe competition now going on, but it is to be hoped that the various fire-offices 
in the United States may agre: in some way by which they may obtain a little 
higher price for the indemnity they are selling to the public. It is satisfactory to 
know, however, that the principle of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest " applies to fire in- 
suranee as well as animal life. The results of the year’s proceedings, as far as 
the shareholders of the Liverpool and London and Globe are concerned, are cer- 
tainly of a gratifying character. The same dividend is declared as last year, viz., 
tos. a share, and a bonus of 6s. per share, together being 16s. per share, or equal 
to 40 per cent on the amount paid up.” 

The Liverpool and London and Globe is one of the most enterprising of the 
foreign companies doing business in this country, and, by its fairness in dealing 
with its patrons, has acquired'a deserved popularity. The American manager, 
J. E. Pulsford, the deputy manager, H. W. Eaton, and the assistant deputy 
manager, Geo. W. Hoyt, are underwriters of great experience, and enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public and of the insurance fraternity in the highest degree. 





The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


THE selection of J. N. Dunham to occupy the place made vacant by 
the death of Dwight R. Smith, late president of the Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, is one which gives universal sa‘isfaction to the parties inter- 
ested in this splendid old organization. Mr. Dunham is not only a man of decided 
ability, but of long and successful underwriting experience, as a !ocal, in the field 
and as an officer. It required just some such man to assume the management of 
fthe Springfield, especially to succeed Mr. Smith, whose administration was a very 
successful one, and who enjoyed the confidence and respect of the entire insurance 
raternity. Mr. Dunham is a native of Massachusetts, and is fif y-two years of age. 
For many years he was secretary of a company at Pittsfield. In 1867 he was chosen 
secretary of the Springfield. Later he was the company’s general adjuster and 
fieldman for a portion of the East. He adjusted the company’s losses in 1871 to 
the amount of $529,477, and proved himself of great value to the company at that 
trying time. He has been State Senator, but is not a politician. He is a business 
man. His manner is dignified, yet unostentatious. He is a good judge of human 
nature, and is in every way well calculated to make a most acceptable and succes- 
ful president. The Springfield is to be congratulated. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


IN glancing over the figures representing the experience of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life during 1879, the inferences drawn have tempted us to 
make a few comments. It may be mentioned at the outset that the company 
realized a satisfactory experience during the period; indeed, it looms up as one of 
the most successful of life insurance companies in 1879. One notable point, evident 
from a comparison of the number and amount of policies written during the two 
years, 1878 and 1879, is the increase of the latter year’s achievements over those 
of the former. The company wrote 1009 policies in 1879, insuring $2,568,888, and 
in 1878 the number insured was 935, for $2,198,033. The total number of policies 
in force at the end of each year shows the average amount of each policy in the 
latter year to have been $2203 as compared with $2225 at the close of 1878. 
Although the difference between these averages is not great, still it is sufficiently 
great toindicate that the Massachusetts Mutual Life is gradually inclining towards 
the present general tendency of issuing small policies to persons in moderate cir- 
cumstances. This increasing practice, opening the only door through which the 
middle class of people may enjoy the benefits of life insurance, is commendable, 
and will inevitably extend the popularity of the company persisting in it. 

The income and payments to policyholders of the company did not vary much 
from the results of 1878. A difference in the management expenses, however, is 
noticeable, the expenses of the latter year having been upwards of $16,000 less 
than the disbursements of 1878. The most favorable reflection thrown upon the 
progressive character of the company in classing the experiences of 1879 with 1878 
comes from comparing the assets, liabilities and surplus of the two years. The 
figures are as follows . 








Total 
Liabilities 
Except Capi- 
tal (Reserve 
Computed at 
4% Per Cent 
Standard.) 


Surplus on 
Policy- 
holders’ 
Account, 


Assets on 
December 31, 





$6,631,138 
6,396,778 


= EE SO $5,538,718 $1,092,420 


Dh cccecccpccevesce coose 


51485-3605 911,431 











The decided increase in the surplus funds during a year unfavorable to life insur- 





ance interests speaks much for the management of the company. The gentlemen 
entrusted with the executive department deserve congratulation for the prudent and 
skillful manner in which the funds have been manipulated, as well as for the 
economy exercised in reducing the management expenses upwards of $16,000, 
The president, E. W. Bond, is a skillful financier and life insurajice officer, He 
enjoys the respect and goodwill of those subordinate to him, and is ably assisted 
by the other officers, Avery J. Smith, the secretary, is untiring in his efforts to 
promote the welfare of the company. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life’s Chicago Office. 


THE Chicago office of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, occupied by Dean & Payne, the General Agents for Illinois, is now lo- 
cated in snug and pleasant quartersin room 13, of No. ror Washington street, 
where the patrons of the company will receive every attention from the General 
Agents, and where an invitation to all to ‘‘,Come in and insure,” is most cordially 
extended. Throughout the State, Dean & Payne havesecured for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, a large patronage from among the best class of citizens. Both mem- 
bers of the firm are old, and, as their record shows, very successful life agents, 
Mr. Dean, the senior member was first appointed agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in 1866, and was joined by Mr. Paynein 1872. Their reputation suffi- 
ciently attest the value of their services. Of the Northwestern Mutual’ Life In- 
surance Company, we need say but little, as its character and position among the 
prominent life companies of this country, are too well established to require any ex- 
tended remarks; suffice it, that both at home and abroad, no company stands 
higher in the estimation of the public, or offers better indemnity, than this most 
popular, and very successful life company of the West. 





The Northern Department of the Union Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia. 


The Union Insurance Company has severed connections with its 
general agent in New York State, and has directed local agents in the State to 
communicate directly with the home office hereafter. The company believes that 
the close intimacy thus established between officers and agents will greatly 
serve the latter, leading to a better understanding of their needs by the com- 
pany. Bringing the agent in close contact with his employers, a spirit of interest 
in the affairs of the company wili be awakened, productive of increased zeal in pro- 
curing business. Arrangements have been made to place New York State in 
charge of A. H. Bowen, of Syracuse, as special agent and adjuster. Mr. Bowen is 
well-known among the insurance men of the State, and will, in his visits among the 
agencies, do much to strengthen the harmonious relations existing between com- 
pany and agents. 

The Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, recommends itself to the in- 
surance agents and public through the success which has accompanied its opera- 
tions in recent years, when many competitors had to go to the wall, while others 
only sustained the stringent times with an impairment of surplus. The Union, in 
increasing its volume of business and profits, induced the stockholders to enter 
more money, and in 1879, the capital stock was increased from $200,000 to $500- 
ooo. This increase, together with the concessions made to the assured in the new 
form of policy recently introduced, serve as additional incentives in procuring the 
patronage of persons wanting insurance. 


The Iowa Life Insurance Company (Co-operative). 


The following account of the rise and fall of the lowa Life Insu- 
rance Company, a co-operative concern, we find in The Baltimore American. Itis 
a fair sample of the history of co-operatives in this country : 


The Iowa Life Insurance Company was organized in March, 1874. It was 
started on the theory underlying the so-called co-operative system, viz.: “ That 
there would be scarcely any death losess, and consequently very little to be paid. 
The officers in organizing their company avoided many of the errors that encum- 
ber other co-operative insurance companies. In other words, they adopted some 
of the old-line companies’ rules, such as medical examinations, graduated assess- 
ments, guarantee capital, etc., and to that extent the Iowa Life was better than 
most of its co-operative companions. 

But see the result. Witness the want of cohesiveness in the co-operative system 
The rise and fall of the lowa Life is told in few words, from the statement of its 
officers to the Iowa Insurance Department as follows: 


The following are the total number of policies in force to dates named. 
December 31, 1874 
December 31, 1875... 
December 3, 1876... 
December 31, 1877 
December 31, 1878........ 
December 31, 1879-..... aawe 


At one time in 1876 the number of policies reached 6a98, though at the end of the 
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ear they had dropped to 5000, as above stated. In November, 1877‘ the officers 


pani a circular to their policyholders, in which they stated that ‘‘over 7oo have 


left the company since September last, and that 6000 in all have violated their con- , 


tracts. : : 
Almost superhuman efforts have been made tokeep the —— alive, but it has 
i l 


reached the average limit of existence of such companies, and will soon close its 
ephemeral existence. Death losses are ne more rapidly now among the 
members who joined in 1874 and 1875, as any student of life insurance could have 
foretold, and the losses among the young and vigorous policyholders are, conse- 
quently, more frequent. And it will be seen too, that the effort to get in ‘‘ young 
blood" to supply the place of those dying is ineffectual. This is the “last ditch ” 
of the co-operatives. Their claim that they can supply the place of those dying 
and lapsing with ‘‘ young blood’ is theoretical not practical. 

But as ‘‘economy "’ is the great watchword of the co-operative apologists, let us 
see how it has worked in the case of the Iowa Life. There were, according to the 
statements of the officers : 


























Death, Other 
Losses, etc. | Expenses. 
In 1874------------------ 22 on nn nnnn nnn nent eee n nnn e nee eneenen- $1,016.00 $3,174.17 
In 1875.--- ------------ -2-- oon ene n ene e nn ence nn nnn cee nenenn= 31234-00 17,415 85 
In 1876....--------5------- --- 20222 nnn non-core nnn e anne nennne- 15,998.50 17,604.40 
In 1877-------- ---- ---- ---- --0 + nnn nnn enn ene n ene nneneneene 108 050.00 49,164.48 
In 1878..--.---------------- +--+ + ---- + enn ene ene e nee nnen nee 27,684.45 6,287.02 
In 1879... -------~ --- +--+ nee n nnn nnn wee nn nnn neneneen sens 3,251.85 2,658.29 
Totals $150,234.80 | $156,304.21 





The whole thing in a nutshell is just this: It has cost the members of the Iowa 
Life $315,539.01 to pay $150,234.80 of death losses. In other words, the expenses 
of the concern have just about equaled the amount paid for death losses. What 
have the co-operative assailants of the ‘‘ expensive " old-line companies got to say 
about that? During the six years of its existence the Iowa Life has paid over 

100,000 as commissions alone. 

Those who contemplate committing, or who have committed, the protection of 
their wives and children to the care of a co-operative life insurance company, will 
find food for serious reflection in the above history. 


American Insurance Company, of Chicago. 


REFERENCE to prominent Chicago business interests requires allusion 
to the American Insurance Company, which is more favorably known, written about, 
and thought of than probably any other similar concern in the country. Its prompt 
responses to losses ; its admirable and safe system of risks, by which it takes not 
above $5000 on any property liable to burn by one fire; its reasonable rates ; its 
responsibility for the safe termination of five-year risks; and, above all, the 
solidity evidenced by its late statement, which shows that it received more money 
in the year 1879 for premiums than any other company doing business in the State, 
places the American eminently high m public confidence and patronage. This 
Company is founded on the principle that an insurance policy is good in propor- 
tion to the responsibility of the treasury of the company issuing it. The American 
shows cash assets of $880,070.93. The amount necessary to reinsure all outstand- 
ing risks January 1, 1880, was $381,131.27, leaving a cash surplus as regards 
policyholders of $498,939.65, in addition to which the Company held January 1, 
1880, installment notes amounting to $1,319,170.53. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


THE Non-Forfeiting features of this company, voluntarily adopted in 
advance of legislation upon that subject, whereby its policies are Non-Forfeitable 
Sor their value, in all cases where three annual payments have been made, and 
under circumstances where but two such payments have been made, must attract 
your attention and command your approv-' The system secures to each member 
the full value of his payments, after his proportion of the losses and expenses 
incurred during the period he was protected by insurance is deducted, and thus 
overcomes the only weighty objection urged against life insurance, arising from 
the forfeiture of ‘‘reserve." All approved forms of policies, ignoring speculative 
ones; are issued by The Penn. 





The Merchants and Mechanics, of Richmond. 


THE Merchants and Mechanics Insurance Company, located at 
Richmond, does a conservative and profitable business in several states. Its officers 
are men standing high and prominent among the underwriters of the country, and 
have prudently and, it is needless to say successfully, furthered the interests of the 
company since the date of organization in 1871. The company owns assets 
amounting to $313,561.91. Its liabilities, excluding a paid up capital of $250,000, 
aggregate $58,391.06 ; including the capital the liabilities amount to $308,391.06. 
The net surplus, over all liabilities, including capital, is $5,170.85. During 1879 





the company considerably enhanced its business. Whereas only $99,479 were re- 
ceived for premiums in 1878, the reports of the achievements of 1879 show 
$107,728. The losses were somewhat heavier in the latter year, but the ratio of 
management expenses to premium receipts was noticeably decreased. The Mer- 
chants and Mechanics Fire is becoming more and more known to the public. It 
has on deposit in the states of Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, Georgia, Maryland and 
North Carolina, to protect policyholders in those states, funds amounting in the 


aggregate to $82,000. 





Rochester, N. Y., and its Insurance Interests. 


The inhabitants of this flourishing and industrial city have no cause 
to cavil regarding the insurance facilities at their command. Compared with 
places of similar size and of equal prominence in point of manufacturing and com- 
mercial resources, this particular city is fortunate and its inhabitants are favored in 
the insurance protection so easily available. One fire insurance company, the 
Rochester German, has its home office located at Rochester, as its name indicates, 
while agencies of many of the prominent companies of the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain, are established there. The Rochester German is a sound little 
company born on the eve of the hard times. Bravely battling against the opposing 
influences of financial depression throughout its career, this company has managed 
to increase its volume of business and assets yearly, and, notwithstanding the 
payment of large dividends to stockholders, the net surplus has constantly accumu- 
lated. 

Conspicuous among the insurance agencies may be mentioned the firms of S. B. 
Raymond & Son, McLean & Johnson, N. J. Riebling, and C. L. Stowell. These 
gentlemen are all prominent citizens of Rochester, and are possessed of a thorough 
insurance experience and excellent business foresight. C. L. Stowell, the last 
name mentioned above, holds an important position as resident manager for several 
States, of the British America Assurance Company, of Toronto, and the German 
Fire and National Fire Insurance Companies, both of Bakimore. All these com- 
panies, it is needless to remind the insurance public, are stanch, conservative insti- 
tutions, officered by able men, and having in theiremploy someof the most success- 
ful and desirable agents in the country. Mr. Stowell is manager of the Northern 
Department ot the British America and of the German Fire, embracing the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. As manager of the 
Northern Department of the National Fire, he has charge of the agencies estab- 
lished in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Michigan, including the large cities of Boston, Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati. Extending from Maine in the East to Indiana in the West, and the Can- 
adian border on the North to West Virginia and Kentucky in the South, the amount 
of insurance territory under the supervision of Mr. Stowell, testifies strongly 
to his ability and prominence as a general agent in the insurance ficld. Since 
entering the general agency business in 1874, he has added much to his underwrit- 
ing experience and increased his popularity among the insurance companies. As 
an active, enterprising and successful agency manager, the three companies which 
he represents unanimously bear witness to his superiority. Mr. Stowell’s suc- 
cess may be attributed in large part to his mode of doing business. Thoroughly 
imbued with the theory that the business should be pursued in connection with 
conservatism and healthy rates, rather than compete with companies given to.rate- 
cutting and other disreputable and unjustifiable practices, he has firmly main- 
tained a platform embracing these views, in spite of the competition going on on 
all sides. The wisdom of this policy has been fully demonstrated in the experien- 
ces derived from its pursuance. The business achieved by the companies in the de- 
partment under his control and management has increased in volume during each 
successive year, until in 1879 nearly $400,000 was received in premiums. The 
ratios of losses to the premiums during these years are noteworthy, being not in 
excess of 38 per cent in any year, and therefore much below the average correspond- 
ing ratio sustained by the companies in general. In charging a conservative price 
for insurance, due regard is given to the character of the risks accepted—while the 
moral hazard offered by the assured himself is not allowed to pass unnoticed— 
hence the remarkably low rate of loss experienced. The progressive character of 
the business done, each year showing a palpable increase in the volume, is indi- 
cative of the wise supervision exercised over local agencies. It was evident to Mr, 
Stowell that to increase the efficiency of the whole, each individual part must receive 
attention. During the time in which he has been general agent of the companies 
noted above, it has been his especial aim to appoint, as the representatives of 
these companies, none but active, intelligent, conscientious agents, and this has 
been done in each locality, the best insurance men available having been chosen, 
The results of each year's business show the effect of this increased intelligence. 
The corps of agents now under his supervision constitutes men of culture, intellect 
and refinement. These qualities in an underwriter aid him wonderfully in pro- 
curing the insurance of the people, and provide weapons of power in combatting 
with rivals. 

As to Mr. Stowell, personally, the character of the business carried on under his 
general direction suitably indicates his character—in a word, he is a progressive 
‘man. The success of his companies in the territory allotted to him has been his 
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success. He has excellent business and social relations with the insurance frater- 
nity in Rochester and elsewhere, and is generally esteemed for his intellectual and 
social qualities fully as much as for the endowments which have given him success 
throughout a business career of many years. He enjoys the respect and esteem 
of his employers and of the local agents in his field for his genial, courteous and 
affable manners, which are characteristic traits, tending to increase popularity and 
regard. 

In addition to those commented on above, Rochester contains many active and 
intelligent insurance men. Discrimination, for want of space, becomes necessary, 
however, and we promise to do justice in the future to the agencies now disre- 


garded. 








NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Official Opinions Regarding Co-operative Life Insurance. 


INSURANCE in a certain sense is co-operative, that is, all persons re- 
ceiving the benefits contribute toward the cost of the benefits furnished. Especi- 
ally is this true of life insurance, which is conducted almost wholly upon the mutual 
plan. But by ‘‘ co-operatives," we mean that particular form of associations which 
assume to give insurance upon a system of special assessments to meet particular 
death losses, and not by charging a fixed premium for the insurance so-called which 
these associations announce to give. Mutual insurance is well enough, but the co- 
operative plan of conducting business is very far from amounting to insurance to 
the members of co-operative associations. This subject is now, and has been for 
some time, the theme of discussion in insurance circles, and with the public gener- 
ally, and is at all times one worthy of special] attention, for under modern practice 
it is a snare and a delusion. 

The following extracts are from opinions of state officials whose duties as insur- 
ance superintendents, necessitate a knowledge of the subject of co-operative asso- 
ciations as insurance societies. Hear what they say: 

P. H. Spooner, present Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin, says : 

‘*I do not regard co-operative life insurance as sound in theory, or likely to be 
beneficial in practice. 

‘*T do not consider them in any sense certain to be continuously successful. 

‘* My knowledge and experience with them gives me no faith in their stability. 

**I do not view them as being really life insurance companies fit to be compared 
in responsibility and likelihood of fulfilling their promises to the well-known old- 
line organizations. 

‘* They cannot give insurance as cheap for any reasonable length of time as the 
old-line companies. 

‘* The opportunities for dishonest management in them are greater than in the 
old organizations. 

‘*So far as I have conferred with practical men, who understand the true history 
and principles of life insurance, they do not regard the co-operatives with any 
favor.” 

W. S. Relfe, Insurance Commissioner of Missouri, says : 

‘* Co-operatives, from their very nature, leaving out of view all questions of fraud 
and mismanagement, must be short-lived, and hence only those members compar- 
atively soon after becoming such may reasonably expect to have their death losses 
paid. No societies doing a life business, which ignore or disregard the mortality 
tables and interest accumulations as these do, can hope to be successful. Swindling 
their members in the settlement of death losses is unlimited, there being absolutely 
no check upon or protection against dishonest management.”’ Mr. Relfe, in order 
to test the legal status of the assessment societies in Missouri, has caused test pro- 
ceedings to be instituted against some of them in the Supreme Court of the State. 

Elizur Wright, ex-Commissioner of Massachusetts, and a sterling authority on 
insurance and fiscal matters, says: ‘‘ If the co-operative scheme is to be called 
insurance at all, it is merely temporary insurance on credit. Just as sure as the 
downhill road of life grows steeper and steeper, and the demands on living mem- 
bers become correspondingly heavier and heavier, this credit will prove a failure. 
The hale members will cease to pay. The moribund will be disappointed. They 
have been thus far apparently been insured to the full value of the money they 
have paid. If the insurance had really been of a good quality, it might be said 
they enjoyed all they paid for. But the insurance has been miserably imperfect, 
because it all the while run the risk of what has now happened. They have con- 
tributed largely to the indemnity of others, and are now, when health has failed, 
and no sound company will admit them, left in the lurch as to to their own.” 

Oliver Pillsbury, Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire, and an eminent 
financial writer, says: ‘‘ Similar companies, ‘after a brief existence, have proved 
disastrous failures, enriching a few officers only, and leaving their deluded victims 
to claw at the air." 


J. H, Godman, formerly Auditor and Insurance Officer of the State of Ohio, 





declares that ‘‘ A more transparent delusion and snare for the unwary and ignor- 
ant could scarcely be imagined.” 

Thomas B. Needles, State Auditor and Insurance Commissioner of Illinois, 
says: Besides the companies incorporated in this State, a great many co-operative 
associations from other States have sought to extend their operations into Illinois, 
I have refused to concede their right to do so until it shall have been affirmed by 
proper judicial decision, and, when aware of their purpose, have forbidden their 
agents to transact business in this State. I regard them as utterly irresponsible, 
and have no confidence in their permanence, and believe their large promises will 
result in nothing but disappointment and loss to those who trust to their protection,” 

John W. Stedman, Insurance Commissioner ot Connecticut, believes the “as. 
sessment’ life insurance societies to be ‘‘ unsound'in theory and their tenure 6f life 
but temporary.” 

John E. Sanford, of Massachusetts, is on record against the co-operatives, as 
follows: ‘‘ None of these schemes has had enough of equity or stamina to bear the 
scrutiny of a shrewd common sense. We have treated all these schemes as usurp. 
ing the provinces of legitimate insurance.” 

Joseph H. Wright, Insurance Commissioner of Ohio, says he is heartily opposed 
to all these imitation insurance schemes. Ata meeting of State Insurance Com. 
missioners last fall in Massachusetts, Mr. Wright said that the multiplication of 
these societies was the result of the people not thoroughly informing themselves 
concerning the laws and experience of life insurance ; that if they should so inform 
themselves they would soon see that the co-operative plan was the more costly one 
in the end. 

Julius Clarke, Insurance Commissioner for Massachusetts, at the same meeting 
said the time had come when the States should take cognizance of these societies, 
—their organizations, methods and experience. They were insurance companies 
exempt from the operations of insurance law, and should no longer enjoy that 
privilege. 

Henry C. Kelsey, Secretary of State and Insurance Commissioner of New 
Jersey, says that no outside ‘‘ assessment "’ company is allowed to do business in 
that State, and that he is ‘‘ happy to say there is little prospect of a change in the 
law in that respect.” 

A. R. McGill, Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota, is well-poised and judicial 
in his disclaimer of belief in the good of this form of life insurance. He says he 
considers the existence of the societies to. be at all times precarious; that the 
history of the co-operatives condemns both the theory and its practice ; that they 
lack the adhesiveness, stability, financial strength, and other elements of perman- 
ence which the old system so eminently possesses; and that he does not consider 
them by any means fit to be compared with the old-established genuine life insur- 
ance organizations of the country. 

A. F. Harvey, Actuary of Missouri, sets forth his views accurately and scientifically, 
He is a very able insurance expert. He says: ‘‘ The Actuaries of the several 
State Insurance Departments, who have an expert knowledge of the business of 
life insurance, but are in nowise concerned in the affairs of any life company, are 
unanimous in their disbelief in the practical benefits of the codperatives."’ 

J. M. Foster, Insurance Commissioner for the State of Pennsylvania, in his an- 
nual report for 1880, says of 22 co-operative companies doing business in that State 
during the year 1879, the entire cash income amounted to $281,565.64, of which 
sum $141,576, or about one-half, was used in payment of death claims, and the 
other half absorbed by expenses. If the managers of these companies expect to 
commend them to the public as economical substitutes for regular life insurance, 
they must present a better record than this. * * * ‘‘ These co-operative companies 
have been incorporated in large numbers by the State of Ohio, and have been 
pushing their way into this State. They advertise themselves to the world as most 
excellent insurance companies, and offer their life and endowment policies on the 
most reasonable terms, but when brought before the court they deny that they are 
in any proper sense insurance companies, or that their policies insure the life of 
any one for any sum. While there may be no law to prevent these companies 
from pretending to be what they are not, it will strike most persons as a singular 
discrimination which permits them to creep into this State under the guise of *‘ ben- 
eficial associations,”” free from taxation or supervision or restraint of any kind, 
while the same class of companies incorporated by this State to do the same kind 
ot business are subjected to taxation and a certain modified supervision. 





“A Chromo with Each Policy.” 


A circular issued by Dave Rorick, agent of the American Central, 
wherein he offered a series of prizes to agents, furnished the occasion for our print- 
ing in the May number of THE SPECTATOR a paragraph with the above caption, 
We have received the following letter from Mr. Rorick in reply: 

PERRY, KANSAS, Yune 4, 1880. 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 

In the May (1880) number of your paper you publish a circular issued by me 
on the rsth of February, 1880. Herewith I hand you a copy of another circular 
issued by me, dated April 1, 1880, withdrawing the one of February 15, 1880, 
which ought to have the same publicity to prevent any misunderstanding. I don't 
know that President Crane cares anything about the editorial remarks referring to 
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the circular, but as a matter of truth and justice it should be known that the 
circular referred to is chargeable to my own individual account, and whatever 
there is in it to surprise the friends of a high-toned gentleman, or any other kind of 
individual, must be charged to the same account. Mr. Crane had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. If the proposition had not been withdrawn, and the obligations 
covered by it had matured, they would have been taken care of by the writer 
without one cent of cost to the American Central Insurance Company or Mr. 
Crane. Yours very truly, 
DAVE RORICK. 

The following is the circular withdrawing the one offering prizes : 

PERRY, KANSAS, Afril 1, 1880. 
To—— 

DEAR Str—In accordance with the demand of the ‘‘ Fire Underwriters Union,” 
I have been requested by President Crane to withdraw the circular issued by me 
on the 15th of February, 1880. You will, therefore, please consider the proposition 
withdrawn. It is construed by some as being in conflict with the rule 
which limits the compensation to agents to 15 pe. cent commission. Generally I 
do not like to ‘‘ go back” on anything I do, but construed as it is, good faith 
demands the withdrawal of the proposition. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the circular was not more private or confidential 
than any other letter or communication, there are those who boast of having 
induced a local agent tofgive a copy of it; and I take this opportunity to express 
my utter disgust at the habits of a special agent who goes “‘nosing"’ around to 
find something out about the private affairs of other specials. DAVE RorRICkK. 





The Retirements in Ohio—1870-1880. 


THE following is a list of Ohio companies that has ceased to do 
business from 1870 to June 12, 1880, showing the total amounts of losses paid and 
premiums received each year, and aggregate amounts: 















Yr. ComPaANIEs, Losses Paid. ee 
1870 | Buckeye State, Cincinnati..............-....... 
Crescent, Cincinnati............-. 
Farmers and Mechanics, Cincinna 
Lafayette, Cincinnati..... 
ueen City, Cincinnati ° 20 10 
i City (formerly Midas), Cleveland...... he $207,347 $359:097.39 


State Fire, Cleveland... ......ccccccesecccccces 
TS SEES Ae 
Springfield, Springfield... ...........2---e-cccece 


87: | Cleveland, Cleveland......................<.-.. ) 

i, CE novcosvendedatbedeideden welt 

Ne omy oo eee Oe a 
th Caddo t nabbed atbegtdbadbmossnd 196, 

The Franklin, Cincinnati..........-..------.---. wan — 

Ohio Valley, Cincinnati......... Soueuaseetecnses 

Tobacco F. and M., Cincinnati.................. 


ee eee, Caen... coccsescavsccnatapeutbiy sive 
th, (ORIOL... cccecésennesbéunsesiroeio 
Hamilton, Hamilton. 
Peoples, Cincinnati... = 
Capital City, Columb coaqeteoussuteincendbon 
Central, Columbus 






14539:776,14 2,011,236.48 





1873 | Germania, Toledo 
Sh Si atvsccauhescinecuctlanibanebaldues t 38,769.57 64.897.34 





ies | Alemania, Cleveland... .cccccccccssccceccsscocesa 20,208.48 52,809.73 
1876 | Farmers, Mechanics and Manufacturers, Hamilton 

CTE oon eee ae f 85,247.78 119,172.23 

0 | Hiberala, Clevelasdec-c tf] eet] Gyros 

ST Te, WENN -akeupsaveninéccadenseube lds neae 10,407.82 19,501.16 

I (CG ness coqewhities ctivenedneine $2,393,004.55 $2.423,107.23 

















Chicago Fires In May. 


SUPERINTENDENT Bullwinkle, of the Fire Patrol, makes the following 
Teport of fires in that city in the month of May: Total number of alarms, 46; and 
alarms, 2; stills, 51. The causes for same are as follows: Sparks from chimneys, 
1; false, 12; unknown, 7 ; communicated, 6; children with matches, 5 ; supposed 
incendiarism, 4; mischievous boys, 5 ; explosion of kerosene lamps, 4; chimney 
fires, 4; spontaneous combustion, 4; defective chimneys, 2; cigar stub falling 
through a crack in floor, 2; breaking into buildings for the purpose of locating fire, 
2; andone each, bottom of lantern falling out among hay, overheated stove, 
tramps, rekindling, match dropped among waste, defectively constructed boiler, 
grease falling on embers, cigar stubs left on bed, {bonfire, lightning, dropping 





lighted match in kerosene oil spilt on floor, spark from boiler furnace, ignition of 
show window from gas jet, match dropped among shavings, explosion of kerosene 
oil stove, smoky chimney, boiling over of pan of grease, boys smoking, ignition of 
wood around furnace, cigar stub on awning, match dropped among chemicals, 
driving away rats with pan of burning sulphur, overheated charcoal stove, burning 
hole in ice box with hot iron, setting fire to rubbish in yard, ignition of escaping 
gas, cleaning carpet with gasoline, and ignition of gauze from candle. 

Of the buildings, 22 were brick, 4 stone, 41 frame, and were occupied as follows : 
Dwellings, 27 ; barns, 13 ; saloons, 4; sheds, 2; tailor shops, 2; churches, 2; plan- 
ing mills, 2; straw pile, 2; and one each, carpenter shop, vinegar works, tug boat, 
smoke house, undertaker, general, sidewalk, veneering, chair manufactory, photo- 
graph gallery, notion store, hay pile, hotel, board of trade, excursion steamer, 
boarding house, malt house, boiler manufactory, lamp post, restaurant, chemicals; 
flonr and feed store, grocery, distilling warehouse, tenement, sail loft, and com- 
mission store. 

Total insurance involved, $401,783,00. Total loss, $37,542,34. Total loss to in- 
surance, $34,466,34. 

















Alarms.| Stills. | Ins. Involved. | Ins. Loss, 
May, 1879.--------2---0-0---0-----20--- 73 63 $330,524.38 $84,227.06 
Si advvcunuiutsscopelecmnbesween 46 51 401,783.00 34,406.34 




















An Unlicensed Insurance Broker Punished. 


PREVIOUS to the date of P. L. Spooner Jr.’s accession to the office of 
Insurance Commissioner in Wisconsin many insurance brokers did an unauthor, 
ized business in the state. The brokers procured, for the most part, insurance for 
worthless ‘‘ wild-cat’” concerns. When Commissioner Spooner entered the office 
he determined to summarily stop this nuisance, which not’ only harmed the insur- 
ance interests of the people, but served as an immoral inducement to legitimate 
brokers. One Farmer, who did an unauthorized insurance brokerage business, was 
arrested at Menasha in June, 1878, and the commissioner determined to make an 
example of him. Farmer, without the required certificate, had solicited insurance 
in the city of Fon Du Lac of one Moore, who employed him to place $50,000 in insur- 
ance on his property in that city in several companies, none of which were desig- 
nated by Moore. The defendant placed policies for Moore in eighteen companies, 
and those companies paid him for his services, but had not previously employed 
him to render such services, The case was tried in March of the following year 
and resulted in ‘the conviction of Farmer, who was fined $900 and directed to pay 
costs. An appeal was made to the Supreme Court by defendant. This Court re- 
cently rendered a decision affirming the judgment, and holding that the defendant 
was chargeable as the agent of each of the eighteen companies, under sec. 1, of the 
act of 1871, and that he had committed that number of offenses against the act; 
also that it was not error for the court to direct a verdict for thé statutory penalty 
for each offense. 





Insurance Superintendent Orrin T. Welch and the Valued Policy 
Law. 


WE have received advance sheets of the Tenth Annual Report of 
Orrin T. Welch, Insurance Superintendent of Kansas. He places himself on 
record as opposed to a valued policy law in the following language: 


‘- A policy of insurance covering property, the agreed or understood value of 
which, if destroyed by fire, is the amount, or not less than the amount, of insurance 
stated in the policy, regardless of the real value of the property when destroyed, is 
a valued policy. ere are two methods of making insurance policies valued poli- 
cies—one is by the expressed terms of the policy, and the other by the law of the 
State where issued. Bills have been introduced into the Legislature of nearly 
every State, intended to make all insurance policies covering fire risks on buildings ; 
this class of policies, but with two or three exceptions, they have been, and I think 
wisely, rejected. On the basis that the people furnish the money to sustain the 
insurance companies, which they do as certainly do the taxpayers of a State or 
municipality furnish the money to pay State and municipal indebtedness, it is as 
dangerous to the financial interest of the people to make all policies of insurance 
on buildings valued policies, as it would be to abolish the office of Auditor of Public 
Accounts, and to compel the payment in full of all claims of a public nature, whether 
just or unjust. 

‘‘ Insurance companies are not organized to do the business of contracting to 
purchase buildings at a fixed price, in consideration of one-half of one per cent, or 
other smail fraction of such fixed price, leaving it optional with the insured to close 
the contract ABSOLUTELY any time within the continuance of the insurance, whether 
it be in one or five years that he chooses to do so, by burning the building left 
wholly to his care and control. The business of insurance companies is, for a con- 
sideration (a very small per cent of the risk assumed), paid by an assured to indem- 
nify and make good to the insured any loss or damage covered by the terms of the 
policy of insurance he may sustain, not aneeating Oo amount paid in such policy. 

“To make insurance other than this, gives dishonest people an opportunity to 
profit by their rascality at the expense of the honest people. No person can ordi- 
narily better know the value of property insured than the owner, Honest people 
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do not seek to overinsure their property for the sake of selling it to an insurance 
company for more than its value. Neither do respectable insurance companies 
seek to overinsure property, as I well know from many years’ experience in the 
insurance business. Knowing the fact, no insurance company worthy of patronage 
will assume a risk on property equal to its full value. But that dishonest, artful 
persons can, through a class of insurance agents of their own ilk, procure insur- 
ance for the full value of their property, and even more, I-will not attempt to deny. 
But is it wise legislation which assists this class to profit by their trickery at the 
expense of honest people? A legislative act which estops the insurance companies 
from the right to examine their losses to ascertain their amount and to determine 
whether or not they are honest losses, and thereby makes an insurance policy a 


valued policy, offers the dishonestly-inclined an opportunity to profit by following | 


their inclinations with a certainty of receiving their reward for embracing it. 

‘* Any person holding an insurance policy can at will, by returning the same to 
the company or its agent, have the amount insured reduced, and receive from the 
company a Prowienes amount of the premium paid. Persons worthy of the 
protection of the law will, when they are convinced that they are overinsured, do 
this rather than to apply the torch and make an advantageous sale to an insurance 
company. 

“In the State of Wisconsin, by law, all policies of insurance covering buildings 
are valued policies. The fire losses in that State last year were 76.14 per cent of 

remiums received. In this State, where the insurance contract is treated by the 

ws of the State the same as a contract with a bank, a railway, express, telegraph, 
or other private corporation, the fire losses were last year but 31.06 per cent of 
premiums received, and for the last five years the losses have been but 32.85 per 
cent of premiums received, 

‘* Legislation which adds burdens to insurance companies only adds them to the 
people. The people must, or they think they must, have insurance; but the insur- 
ance companies regulate the price they pay for it. 

** Reforms beneficial to the masses seldom receive the unanimous opposition of 
those who by experience should be best able to judge of the effects they will pro- 
duce ; but attempts to legislate indemnity contracts into valued policies of insur- 
ance are met, and that, too, for cause, by opposition from managers of insurance 
departments, and from all unbiased, well-versed insurance men. 

**T think no one will charge the Superintendent of this department with granting 
insurance companies favors and privileges that they were not under the law or by 
courtesy entitled to receive. Certainly such charges will not come from the insur- 
ance companies, though I have striven to deal justly and fairly with them. I will 
stand responsible for the same being true of the insurance department managers 
hereafter named, who have in their annual reports of various dates placed them- 
selves-on record in opposition to valued policy legislation, viz.: Insurance Com- 
missioner Stedman, of Connecticut, 1880; Insurance Commissioner Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, 1879; Insurance Commissioner Pillsbury, of New Hampshire, 1876-7; 
Insurance Commissioner McGill, of Minnesota, 1877. 

** This opposition, coming from the source it does, should at least entitle it to 
consideration of, if not to weight with, legislative bodies. 

‘* The fire insurance companies doing business in this State paid for losses during 
the last year $24,728,034. The entire claims for losses these companies are resist- 
ing payment of are $607,983, or less than two and one-half per cent of losses paid 
in a single year; and it must be borne in mind that this class of claims is the accu- 
mulation of several years’ business. During the last year, these companies wrote 
policies assuming risks eight thousand two hundred and ninety-six times these 
resisted losses. 





The Defunct Continental Life’s Receiver to be Examined. 


R. F. FARRELL, attorney for a number of policyholders in the Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company, of New York, has instituted proceedings in the 
Supreme Court for leave to examine John P. O'Neill, receiver of the company, 
concerning his conduct as receiver. The applicants allege that there has been 
fraud and mismanagement by the receiver, and it is claimed that the allowance by 
the court to O'Neill of five per cent, as commissions on the three million dollars of 
assets of the company was improvidently made. The hearing was set for the 21st 
of June, before Judge Westbrook ; but what happened on that date, if anything, 
has not yet been made public. 





The Niagara Fire’s Charter Expires. 


THE charter of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, of New York, 
will expire on July 3%. The company will reorganize under the Safety Fund Law. 
The company has a surplus of over half a million dollars. It will have a cash 
capital of $500,000, being the same as the present capital, and will have a 
safety fund of $250,000, leaving an ordinary surplus nearly as large as its unearned 
premium fund. 





A Plan That Didn’t Work. 


THE Pester Lioyd reports a savage murder committed near Neusohl, 
in Hungary. About three weeks ago the body of a man, much disfigured, was 
found in the forest near Neusohl. From the clothes and some papers found in the 
pockets the body was recognized as that of Samuel Grunbaum, a cattle dealer, and 
it was subsequently identified by Grunbaum’s wife. Some time ago Grunbaum 
effected in Pesth two insurances on his life for 10,000 florins and 5,000 florins 
(£1,000 and £5,000) respectively. The widow applied for the money, and one of 
the insurance companies concerned set on foot an independent inquiry to verify 
the identity of the murdered man, The corpse was carefully photographed, and 








the doctor, who had examined Grunbaum previous to the insurance, and four near 
relations denied that there was any likeness traceable between the photograph and 
the Grunbaum whom they had known in life. More minute inquiries brought to 
light the fact that Grunbaum was alive and well. It was at length discovered that 
he had himself murdered a total stranger, about whom he knew nothing, and had 
disfigured the corpse, as he hoped, beyond identification, putting his own clothes 
and papers to give a false ciue. The wife, it was supposed, would have no diff. 
culty in obtaining the amount of the insurances. She was to go off to America, 
and he was to join her under a false name at the port of embarkation. 





The Millville Mutual Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 


APPLICATION was made before Vice Chancellor Van Fleet, on June 8, 
to appoint a receiver for the Millville Mutual Insurance Company, it being asserted 
that the company’s affairs were ina precarious condition. The officers asked that 
a stay of proceedings be granted, so that a meeting of the members might be held 
and the affairs of the company be wound up, or that, all liabilities having been 
discharged, the business might be continued, all business outside of the State of 
New Jersey stopped, An injunction granted restrains the company from transact- 
ing all further business. The Vice Chancellor stated that the officers of the com- 
pany could open negotiations for re-insurance without violating the injunction, but 
they had no right to consummate any contract without Secretary Kelsey's ap- 
proval. Since the application for a receiver was made the company has been 
granted an extension of three weeks by the Vice Chancellor, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, for the purpose of effecting re-insurance and straightening 
up its affairs. 

The Millville Mutual had at the beginning of the present year, a net surplus, 
over all liabilities, amounting to $31,573. The company doing business on the 
mutual plan, cannot offer to its members the security of a paid-up capital stock 
and can only be able to substitute for this deficiency the right of assessing mem- 
bers—a poor‘security, at the best, when on the verge of insolvency. 





A Suit Regarding a Tontine Policy. 


THE case of Patterson vs. the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, came up in the Circuit Court of the United States, at Boston, before 
Judge Nelson, on June 7. Patterson sues to recover the premiums paid on a Ton- 
tine policy, for $15,000, the Tontine period of which is fifteen years. Eight years of 
the time before expiration have expired. The suit was first brougat in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, some two or three years ago, but the Equitable Life had 
it removed to the Circuit Court of the United States. The company sued Patter- 
son for falsifying his application, showing that he had at one time been a State pris- 
oner in Pennsylvania. In the trial of the case of Patterson vs. the Equitable Life, 
which came up on the 7th ultimo, the plaintiff a!leged in his declaration that he was 
induced to take the policy by the false representations of one Page, an agent of 
the Society, who also countersigned the policy, which referred to a ‘‘ Tontine 
plan,” and professed to put him, Patterson, into a Tontine class marked A. whereas 
there was no such plan, and no classification whatever. The counsel for the plain- 
tiff put an expert on the stand to testify in regard to the point whether the Society's 
practice was true to the plan which wa: used to induce Patterson to take his policy. 
But here the lawyers of the Society objected that the plaintiff could not extend 
his proofs beyond the allegations made in his declaration. Counsel for the plain- 
tiff contended that the declaration was broad enough to cover the inquiry into the 
practice of the company in regard to Tontine policies, without any allegation that 
the Tontine policy was fraudulent fer se. The Judge granted the technicality to 
the defendant, but ruled that the plaintiff might amend his declaration, so as to 
render it sufficiently broad. This the plaintiff was ready to do immediately, but 
the defendant wanted time to examine the plaintift's amendment, and the case was 
continued to the October term. 





The Alfred G. Baker Prize. 
To Members of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest : 
AN offer has been made by Alfred G. Baker, Esq., of Philadelphia, Penn. 


of one hundred dollars, or its equivalent in a prize medal, to be determined by out 
Executive Committee, for the best contribution upon the following subject : 

‘“‘ The evils that oppress Fire Underwriting at ‘the present time, especially hos- 
tile legislation in its various forms of adverse statutes, enacted by inimical Legisla- 
tors ignorant of our rights and not disposed to learn true justice towards Corpora- 
tions. 

‘* What must we do in this crisis to protect ourselves ? 
can we accomplish reform ?” 

All communications must be written over a xom de plume, and be mailed tome at 
St, Louis, on or before August roth, 1880, These will be forwarded, unopened, t@ 
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a Committee of three Presidents of Fire Ins., Cos., at the East, engaged in the 
Agency business, who will select the five best contributions, which will be published 
jn the proceedings of the Association. From these five, the Committee will deter- 
mine the Prize Essay, which will be read by the author at the September meeting. 
To prevent delay, contributors are requested to mail their articles as soon as com- 
pleted, especially to reach me August roth. When you forward your contribution, 
mail me a card bearing your name, in a sealed envelope, with your ‘nom de plume 
written upon the outside. These will be sent to the Committe, and none opened 
except the one taking the prize. The report of the Committee will be announced 
at our meeting in Chicago. 

Your contributions should be in a separate sealed envelope, bearing outside the 
inscription ‘‘ Baker Prize’ and your nom de plume. Every effort has been made to 
secure an impartial verdict, and to prevent the names of unsuccessful contributors 
from becoming known to any one, A general contribution from our members is 
earnestly solicited. A, W. SPALDING, President. 

415 OLIVE STREET, ST. Louis, Fune, 1880. 





Decision as to the Powers of Receivers. 


In the case of Alexander, receiver of the Life Association, vs. Relfe, the 
Missouri State Superintendent of Insurance, the Court of Appeals of Missouri, June 
1, reversed the decision of the lower court, relative to the powers of a receiver. 
following is a brief abstract of the decision of the higher court, delivered by Judge 
Lewis : 

1. Areceiver in chancery is an officer of the court, appointed for the safe-keep- 
ing of property which the court itself has taken in charge. As such, he has no au- 
thority to institute a suit for the recovery of property which he has failed to reduce 
to possession unless by order of court, and then he cannot sue in his own name, 
but only in the name of the party in whom the legal right is vested. 

2. Where the decree appointing the receiver authorized him to sue for all the 
assets of the company in question, this did not authorize him to bring an action in 
his own name for damage for waste of the assets by a fraudulent conspiracy on the 
part of the officers of another company. Nor coulda decree confer upon a re- 
ceiver greater powers than those given to him by law. 

3. There is no statutory provision extending the common-law limits prescribed 
to receivers, so as to authorize the receiver ot an insolvent insurance company to 
begin an action in his own name to recover damages against another corp ration 
or its officers for a conspiracy to waste the assets of the insolvent company. 

4. A petition which charges merely an unlawful conspiracy, without alleging a 
wrongful act, states no cause of action. 

5. The fact that certain transactions were a fraud upon the stockholders of a 
corporation cannot warrant a suit in the name of the corporation, where the cor- 
poration itself, through its authorized officers, was a willing party to the fraud. An 
action by the receiver must present the claims of the corporation of which he is 
receiver, but cannot present the claims of stockholders entitled to redress for the 
illegal acts of the corporation or its offic-rs. 





Massachusetts Receiverships. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER CLARKE, of Massachusetts, in his annual 
report, gives the following account of insolvent insurance companies in that State 
in the hands of receivers: 

In accordance with the provisions of chapter 83 of the Acts of 1876, the unclosed 
accounts of the several receivers of insurance companies have been examined, and 
abstracts of the same are herewith submitted : 

Bay State Fire Insurance Company. 


No sipeipts or disbursements since April 2, 1877. 
Cash in hands of receivers Dec. 31, 1879...0..ccccceccce-scaccccccceccee---eceee $131.16 


Boston InsuRANCE COMPANY. 











Cash in hands of receivers Dec. 31, 1878..........-.----------+-« iieionnp seighteeniaabcgaet $65.69 
idend since received ........ PAE AEE NE PAO nS Se SR 2.85 
Cash on hand Dec, 31, 1879-.-...------ alahinisicninn pitheiniaide henmapenaedaynls $68.54 
Conway Mutvat Fire Insurance Company. 
Cash in receivers hands Dec, 6, 1878........--. ‘ 
Amount since received from assessments.............-.-....- 
: ' $7,263.87 
II thas codtincs 5 iccinde aebeasdie tleberedieatakeaemeiedeh $4,526.38 
I inn cpundig culetyenniienbainmeaniseimbenialinnnnial 316.36 
4842.74 
Balance on hand Dec. 22, 1879........--- puumbiuebussadin ihesset Gieninonlon $2,421.13 
Probable cash value of remaining assets........--.0--...--s----s-0----s--0cec-ee 4,363.57 
Se des on di nnd chen sdenendedndinaanadsabeabindbcsntvetentiebenaias $6,784.70 
SE, CERNEE sp cancccctesecetaesbonce Sqpusedeun graceu cove $5,392.14 
Excuance InsurANCE CoMPANY, 
No receipts or disbursements during the year. 
Cash in hands of receivers Dec. 32, 2879......4 wediiieaaied néneonnnesenensseiun $497.45 


Frankuin InsUrance Company. 


Cash on hand Dec, B8_ BG...ccaccecscoesenccsocss séwettiind Beecccoccssesonccece $9,480.80 . 





Received on claims against former receivers. 
” Cr IE ens councsesacensene 
i BP GEE iccccccsscccccce 





TiN capensis 
Paid sundry dividends... ...............------ 
‘** sundry return premiums 
a hilt neletreneinaetignennimunbameneandianeonamaaiin 217.86 
“ 'W. W. Byrnes and J. C. Rogers, former receivers, per order of 
COME conc cccccncecsnowsesccecccescnseccotesssonsésore cone onto 8,000.00 


“ 


Coe ee EO, SR ences cncsccitceotedbnuencciibenaastndiinlie $1,326.15 


Home Murtvat Fire Insurance Company. 
Received cash and other property from company--.............- citiipiatnttiagiaetied 
2 from ts on p motes ...... 
a RE Sy Gna ieconscscastnquescnecestucecsorntacsennendusint 





TE Rc iiemimareecoccorsecsnen sbebobavtncateeweaesnsensebipnantl 
EE EEA 

Sos Gis Es Wi iibnk certncdintecctivetéisingvetbdiiutemiinin 

Howarp Fire Insurance Company. 

Cash on kand June 1, 1878. -- $2,234.04 
I GI idbacnticdnapecnbscatubbienesiesapeseememesuientitit 122.63 

Coe ait RE TE. Ot, Nic ecdedncenemnndtesenqtcnqcesesesotnmatabes $2,111.42 

Manvuracturers Insurance Company. 


No change since last report. 
Cee 60) GE BF Bla Bi cwcndantcottiececcondsticncecwuncsndncounsupncsenerss $8.19 
Alabama claims, $276,000, exclusive of interest. 











Mercuants Insurance Company. 
No ~~ or disbursements during the year. 

















ee  ) OE ee $77.42 
NATIONAL InsuRANCE Company. 
Cath on Tand Bas, ati, BiB cccccccncisceccecoccdocccescqnescesecesecesessseeten $17,470.60 
Bienes Gases GRO FOR accc cncccwenccsccscessccestssst-ndencconesvecceosseest 10,959.50 
secnsée -conbudiennenpeuly 
Pappentnts Garts CAS FOR caw nc: ccdinctcccscwennes v2 veevnceseowesesnneceneseses 22,179.11 
Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1879......-...-- vintirmeenmentwsestoney a $6,250.99 
New Encianp Murtuat Marine Iusurance Company. 
Cash on hand Dec. 21, 1878........ onbntiqsatimestpetennmransegereeencttiidiin $6,058.62 
Resslves GR HOOT Bocce ccen ccc cceccccencse ccc ccosvesevccscceecsesesess §7-3° 
DeRRh. cc cccccenccsve cose csconcce secs cnccestoussuucessessecossescosogenes $6,115.92 
Paid dividends..............- $6.91 
Paid taxes and expenses . 292.80 
— 299.71 
Cash on hand Des. 92, 2899 .ccncccccccccececcnccconcces ccnccovcvascoescncs $5,816.21 
, Neptune Insurance Company. 
Cash on hand Dec. 11, 1878.........--------2-- -0e0 2222-23 - 2 ennn nnn een e eee e eee $9,389.68 
Received Ger GivGhens ONS Mts oc 200 ccc ccscccece cconcas secccsescconsocese 197.93 
Dotel Dac. 98, Gp eccececescscc. coud _hasuditpionesanseunterouseonacesnsnbesve $9,587.61 
No payments during the year. 
Other assets remain as at last report. 
Nortuampton Mutua Fire Insurance Company. 
Cash received from former receivers............--------- pocewegecocecceccosesese $479.62 
Assessments and premium notes collected by present receivers................... 1,476.03 
DOB oo danecccccncccccccecctnccnn dees cesses se copaccenscoseueoseseposoente 
Paid sundry claims..............- 


Paid sundry expenses 





Cash on hand Dec. gt, s07p...cccce ccc cccccceccccccccccscccccccncssccess $574.91 
Peoptes Fire Insurance Company. 
Cash on hand, as per last account... ....--..-----00--++---00---0e seen neeeeeeee- $498.93 


No disbursements during the year. 
Suoe anp LeatHer Deacers Fire anp Marine Insurance Company, 


Cash on hand, as per last account...........-----cceeeneenee-sccencccsccceccces= $109.14 
No disbursements during the year. 


Surro.k Insurance Company. 





Cash on hand Dec. 32, 1078... 222 ccccccnccoes con cncccccccncceccecceccescccccs $1,278.12 

Dividends paid during the year...........-------++--+-----+0-00000+----seee-eee 61.88 

Cash on hand Dec. 92, 2079..--cccecpeccncncocccscccccccccescceccccscccccs $x,216.24 
Wasuincton Insurance Company, 

Cash on hand at last report....-......- ..-:-----------2 200 ----0---eeeeeeesenene $3,575.14 

Assets since converted into cash... ...2....---- --22eceeeneennen wenn cenee eoneee 25,999.52 

Cash on hand Dec. 32, 2079.....ccccccccccnccccccccccccccccenccepeccocce $209,574.66 


Other assets and claims as at last report. 


A statute enacted at the present session of the Legislature (1880), intended to 
tacilitate the relief and final discharge of receivers of insurance companies, pro- 
vides that dividends remaining in their hands for two years uncalled for shall be 
paid into the treasury of the Commonwealth, to be held for those having rightful 
claims thereto, 





~The Board of Directors of the Alliance Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Boston, voted on May 22, to discontinue the issuing of policies and to rein- 
sure the company’s outstanding risks. During last month the company re-insured 
its business in the New England and Western States inthe Reassurances Generales 
Company, of Paris, 
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REPORTS. 


Fire and Marine Insurance in 1879. 
MARYLAND. 
THE following exhibit of the premiums received and losses paid in 


Maryland, by the fire and fire-marine insurance companies operating in that State, 
are published in the annual : eport for 1880 of Jesse K. Hines, Insurance Commis- 


sioner : 
Comparative Statistics of Maryland Fire and Marine. 








Premiums | Losses 
TO YMPANIES. , , 
Stock ComPANiE Received. | Paid. 





IE pit twcesesac- pwetawes . | $6,579.54 
Associated Firemen’s 3+ 5,837.52 
Baltimore 38,470. 21,497.21 
30,442. 38 

22,439.63 

10,217.78 

: ict 12,755-50 

Maryland -. - pane 819. 45363.05 
National y 12,714.10 
31,782.47 13,768.75 

11,332.60 819.88 

9,291.04 | 364.95 





$20,792.63 $15,817.53 
p vtcre hg : | Mo. 2,196.41 
American, N. 2,320.93 
American Exchange, N 316.64 


American, N. Y... 
Agricultural, N. Y 

Aurora Fire and Marine, O. 
Buffalo German, N. 
Citizens, N. 

City, ets 

Clinton, N. Y 

Commerce, N. 
Commonwealth, Mass. - 
Connecticut, Conn. * 


Exchange, N. Y 

Equitab le Fire and Marine, R. 1 
Fairfield, Conn 

Faneuil Hall, Mass. 
Farragut, N. », 

Farmers Fire, Pa. 

Farmers Mutual Fire, Del... 
Fire Association, Pa 
Firemens, N. 

First National, Mass...---- 
Franklin, Pa 


German American, N. 
Girard Fire and Marine, Pa 
Glens Falls. N. ¥ 7 577-6 
Guardian, N.Y... ss one —_ 
Hanover, N. ae ae ae ua 5,518.71 
, Con 1,094. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance, Conn 75-95 1,239.5 
Hoffman, N. Y . 1,286.5 
Home, N. ¥ . 1,239.54 
Hudson N. Y .058. 25.66 
Insurance Company of North America, Pa 3 / 53:094.05 
Insurance Company of State of Pennsylvania, Pa... 760.8 2,006.89 
Kenton, Ky 
Kent re Mutual, Del 
Kings County, N. Y 
i Casualty, N. Y. 


pool P a 

EE Ts vinnseibicemeiedigusedinasent seaeonpcanad acuewds 
anhattan, N. Y 

Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Mass............- 

Manufacturers, N. 

Mechanics, N. ¥ 6 .0 2,830.62 

Mechanics and Traders, N. Y ‘ +07 2,693.20 20 

Mercantile, N. Y 





Merchants, N. J 

Merchants, R. 1. 

Merchants and Mechanics, Va 

Meriden, 

Metropolitan Plate Glass, N. Y 

National, N. Y. 

National, Conn 

Newark Fire, N. J 

New Hampshire, | m 

New York Aas N.Y 

New York City, 

New York an 

Niagara, N. ¥ 

Northern, N. Y. : 

Northwestern National, Wis | 1,739.28 
lo, | ssoweée 

Orient, Conn........ sedtedheateuensacébemettntesdrideausbtos 3 012.43 











meant 
Premiums Losses 


ComPaNnigs. - 
Received, 


Orient Mutual, N. 

Pacific, N. Y. : 

Pacific Mutual, N. Y.- 

Pennsylvania, Pa_ 

Peoples, Newark, N. J 

Peoples, Trenton, N. J. 

Phenix, N. ¥ wenebnnied 103,928.08 
Phoenix, Conn... 9,416.3 
Prescott, Mass | 1,002.51 
Providence Washington, R. I.....-- 7,108.1 
Relief, N. Y. 3,830. 
Republic, N. Y. . 6,066. 
Revere, Mass. i 1,421.05 
Rochester German, N. Y 3,464. 
Security, Conn 4382.7 
Shoe and Leather, Mass...........-. oe 55552. 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Mass.. 4-280. 
Standard, N. a ae 3,873. 
Star, N. papal 


1 B ecmcemeny = a 

Union Fire and Marine, Pa. -. 

United Firemens, Pa 

Virginia Fire and Marine, Va 
Washington Fire and Marine, Mass. - - 
. sd, AS Rea aaa 
Westchester, N. Y 

Williamsburg City, N 





Totals $887,331.08 | $474,463.85 
| 








Comparative Statistics of United States Branches of Foreign Insurance Companies, 
Deg. 31, 1879. 


British America* 

Commercial Union 

Guardian 

Hamburg-Bremen 

Hamburg-Magdeburz. --- 

Imperial 

La Caisse Generale 

OES Ee 

La Confiance 

Liverpool, London and Globe - - 

General Reassurance Company. 

London Assurance 

London and Lancashire 

Metropole 

Northern sand 45196.00 

North British and Mercantile Ese aaa 5,802.90 

North German - 3,167.07 

Norwich Union -....- 2,740.62 

Phoenix ueuecesen 1394-35 
19,001.59 
2515945" 
3,540.27 
4,066.50 
17,922.86 
4,298.52 195743-11 


$178,305.76 | $68,441.25 


* Home Office Statements—company having no U. S. Branch. 
t Company amalgamated with Lancashire lusurance Company of Manchester. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE following general summary shows the amount of money paid in 

Pennsylvania during the year 1879 to companies of this and other States, for fire, 

marine, life, and accidént insurance. This summary, also the detailed statement 

of life insurance transacted in this State, is taken from the report of J. M. Forster, 

Insurance Commissioner, for 1879 : 

Premium receipts of Pennsylvania life companies from business 
in this State 


Premium receipts of life companies of other States from business 
in Pennsylvania 35478, 564-44 


$4,977,703-93 


$1,499,139.49 


Total premium receipts of life companies in Pennsylvania. 

Premium receipts of Pennsylvania sack fire and marine com- 
panies in the State 

Receipts of Pennsylvania mutual companies from policies and 
assessments in the State 


$2,351,498.66 


1,283,490.17 


Total receipts of Pennsylvania fire companies in the State- 3,634,988.83 
Premium receipts of other State and foreign fire and marine 
companies 2,830,217.61 


Total paid for insurance in Pennsylvania for 1879 $1, 442,910.37 


The total for the year 1878 was $220,008.45 greater than the above sum. The 
life premiums of 1879 were $296,656.97 less than the life premiums of 1878, and the 
fire premiums of 1879 were $76,548.52 greater than those of the preceding year. 
The life companies of this State received from business in this State $82,469.86 less 
premiums in 1879, as compared with the same business in 1878, and the life com- 
panies of other States suffered a corresponding loss of $214,190.11 in their pre 
miums on Pennsylvania business. 

The following table, showing the business transacted in the State of Pennsylvania 
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during the year ending December 31, 1879, comes from the report of J. M. Forster, 


Insurance Commissioner ; 


Pennsylvania Companies., 

























































































——————— tiie 
fm in , 
= Roti erce at the Premiums Losses 
aeenwe end of Received. | Paid. 
the Year. 
. | 

merican, Philadelphia. .....-.---...-.---- ---| $5,941,35 $158,722.03 | 147,542 
ann Life, Annuity and Trust, Philadelphia. ye Shenae } $ pad 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia................--- | 8,432,433 1443- 219,574 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives, 

etc., Philadelphia...-..-...--..- rere — 362,133 10,934.81 | 17,047 
Presbyterian Annuity and Life, Philadelphia... | 406,037 14,003.25 3,500 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia........ 14,773,983 591,151.85 | 135,808 

Totals, Pennsylvania Companies...........- | $41,590,118 | $1,499,139.49 | $580,271 

Companies of Other States. 
tna, Hartford, Conn... ....-..----..------- | $6 646,574 $202,749.68 $191,474 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass...........-..-.-.-- 1,391,907 35,818.07 10,784 
Brooklyn, New York City.........-.-...--..... | 962,110 28,688.40 9,104 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn.......... 66s, 19,363-79 14,770 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.......... | 15,039,770 391,522.06 | 204,768 
Continental, Hartford, Conn 806,260 21,726.73 | 51,500 
Equitable, New York City..... | 11,193,659 283,323.07 107,960 
Germania, New York City.................... | 1,813,757 61,393.01 37,508 
Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford, Conn..| 400.716 14,889.57 7,570 
Home, Brooklyn, New York..........---..... 302,246 11,205.30 13,500 
Homeopathic Mutual, New York City.... 436,441 9,991.82 5,123 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass ‘i 650,403 | 14,071.77 17,500 
Manhattan, New York City.....-.-..-..--...- 3,861,876 | 65,255.96 102,849 
Massachusetts Mutual Springfield, Mass--.... 2,416,943 85,028.65 38,360 
Metropolitan, New York City...--..-......... | 1,005,931 33,598.62 49.404 
Mutual, New York City.......-..-.-........-- 40,960,085 1,030,155.16 627,220 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J 13,793,881 306,067.98 670,362 
National, Montpelier, Vt.-....--.----...--.... | a, eo ee 
National of U. S. of A., Washington, D. C..... | 2,717,902 49,307.09 36,487 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass.......... | 7,107,112 182,670.07 154,833 
New York, New York City.-..-.-....-. wesecse se 7,988,380 200,353.81 178,600 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis......_. | 3,971,774 129,190.10 130,189 
Phenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn.............. 1,678,205 40,437.65 6,600 
Provident Savings, New York City...........- 186,373 1,044.66 
Prudential, Newark, N. J..--.--..--.-----..-. 159,120 876.04 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.....--....-.... ,000 5,724.49 
Travelers’ (Life Department), Hartford, Conn. | 1,941,844 44,355.08 
Union Central, Cincinnati, O............-.... 280,842 7,743-62 
Union Mutual, Augusta, Me......... 2,336,536 61,850.83 45,425 
United States, New York City Z 1,424,112 Ee pcednen 
Washington, New York City.................. | 2,235,225 82,135.91 28,368 
| 
Totals, other State Companies............ | $134,634,120 | $3,478,564.44 | $2,746,875 
Aggregate Life Companies................ $1 76,224,238 | $4,977,703-93 | $3,327,146 
Travelers’ (Accident Dep’t), Hartford, Conn..| $11,188,935 $108,341.49 $74.472,52 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


OLIVER PILLSBURY, Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire, 
incorporates in his report for 1880 the following tabular exhibit, showing the busi- 
ness of fire and fire-marine insurance companies in the State of New Hampshire 


during the year 1879: 








NAME AND Location oF Company. 


a ae 
Atlantic Fire and Marine, Hartford, Conn. 
British America, Toronto, Can............ 
Commercial Union, Lonion, England...... 
Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. ............ 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford, Conn.......... 
Continental, New York, N. Y 
Dwelling-House, Boston, Mass............. -...-.. 
EL, TED nndndvbtsasddndhirningitiinnie ae 
Equitable Fire and Marine, Providence, R. I...... 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass.....--..-.---....-..... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia, Pa- - 
First National, Worcester, Mass 
Fitchburg Marine Fire, Fitchburg, Mass..... “ 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia, Pa.................... 
Germania Fire, New York, N. Y...--- 
German American, New York, N. Y 
Girard Fire and Marine. Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Gloucester Fire, Gloucester, Mass.............. 
Hamburg-Magdeburg, Germany. ..--- 
Hanover Fire, New York, N. 
Hartford Fire, Hartford, Conn.........-. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection... ....- 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem, Mass....- 
ome, New York, N. Y 
Imperial Fire, London, England................... 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Insurance Co. of State of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 
Caisse Générale, Paris, France 
La Confiance, Paris, France....... 
Lancashire, Manchester, England 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool, Eng.. 
























don Assurance, London, England.........-.... 











A wna of Prem iu ms Losses 
Written in _——— — 
1879. in 1879. in 1879. 
$3,162,343 $36,626 $19,587 
32,375 1,703 3,985 
122,325 2,253 484 
1,408,416 14,019 114449 
102,459 1,241 2,236 
271.457 2,863 84.977 
970,679 9,842 6,378 
56,650 oO Gere 
27,663 372 ---- 
54,167 565 er 
336,779 4,490 2.439 
728,850 11,129 14,948 
150,255 2,638 2,373 
597.115 95147 71304 
1,050,826 11,776 10,915 
298,212 3¥ 3,401 
638,102 7.510 6,104 
87,600 1,330 5.484 
38,816 710 2,400 
58,000 678 168 
441,892 5410 4,400 
2,054,610 19,845 21,734 
205, T4835 | wnneee 
111,490 1,393 2, 
2,123,326 25,204 18,581 
207,464 2,764 1,009 
1,282,287 15,984 9,629 
65,925 754 |  ------ 
123,416 2,044 6 
17,850 a eee 
654.372 11,354 10,908 
1,459,052 17,525 145773 
201,596 2,514 1,667 































A —— of | Premiums | Losses 
Name AnD Location oF Company. W, — Recetved Paid 
ritten in in 1859 in 18 
1879. - 79- 
Eng'and 
London and Lancashire, Eng'and.................. $255,703 | ¥ 
Manhattan Fire, New York, N. Y....--...--.-. sinate $3.38 bri 
Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Boston, Mass. 167,346 1,673 7,3 
Merchants, Newark, 1. Jo<.ccccccese enon -ccccccces 159,025 1,592 1,01 
Merchants, Providence, R. I........... 247,55" 3.158 1,05 
Meriden Fire, West Meriden, Conn... 168,200 2,319 2,694 
Metropole, Paris, France .......-.......... 125,170 ee eee 
Merchants and Farmers, Worcester, Mass 208,775 2,710 399 
National Fire, Hartford, Conn.................-..-. 300,836 4.0: 7,127 
New Hampshire, N. H.......--22-----ccccccccccce| — cenevoee 48, 8 28,736 
Niagara Fire, New York, N. Y.-. 200,875 2,455 1,163 
Northern, London, England.... 207,464 2,764 1,009 
North British, England.................. 859,245 10,528 9,846 
Orient, Hartford, Conn......- jo eesececcce | 464,853 5,047 45137 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelpt.ia, Pa 671,519 9.578 258 
Peoples, Newark, N. Jivnnabscctetaccestosevescese 85,266 1.415 993 
Phoenix, Hartford, Conn........ 2,186,733 26,590 8,860 
Phenix, Brooklyn, N. Y. 526,500 6,368 5,524 
Prescott, Boston, Mass....-.....------.--- 103,791 1,177 50 
uincy Mutual Fire, Quincy, Mass 141,675 2,146 1,500 
ueen, Liverpool, England.............-.-...----- 1,303,6c0 20,187 15,705 
ee 95,185 1,130 1,384 
Rochester German, Rochester, N. Y............... 105,274 1,270 go 
Royal, Liverpool, England 1,477,508 19,994 17,173 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow, Scotland........._. 311,912 4,202 4 
Shoe and Leather, Boston, Mass................... 110,368 1,624 3,036 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Springfield, Mass. .... 1,770,842 23,108 15,084 
1, 4k Ee 46,240 667 200 
Se. Nocholas, New York, BN. V....cccceccccccceccce 111,618 - 5 =a 
Traders and Mechanics, Lowell, Mass.............. 102,027 1,384 10 
Transatlantic Fire, Germany....................-. 130,630 2,978 1,780 
United Firemens, Philadelphia, Pa................. 20,850 1 ae 
Watertown Fire, Watertown, N. Y.........--.----- 478,800 4,288 2,593 
Westchester Fire, New Rochelle, N, Y.....-....--- 634,170 6,170 35255 
AmMOUNES..... -.-- 2222220. cones ss sccceccecccces-| $33,995,596 $410,944 $314,945 





TENNESSEE. 


Insurance Commissioner, for 1880: 


Home Companies. 


The following table shows the business of fire and fire’ and marine insurance 
companies in Tennessee fcr the year 1879, as given in the report of M. T. Polk, 








Bluff City Fire and Marine, Memphis........--...- 
Commercial Fire and Marine, Nashville... ......-- 
Equitable Fire and Marine, Nashville... - 
Hernando Fire and Marine, Memphis-- --- 
Home Fire and Marine, Memphis... ----.- 
Knoxville Fire, Knoxville.............------ —— 
Memphis Fire and General Ins. Co., Memphis-.---.- 
Mississippi Valley, Memphis 4 
Planters, Memphis 
Peoples, Memphis. ..-- --- 
Phcenix, Memphis. 
State, NasbVitt.ccccccscccccese coccccesccececeses 








638,714 
1,828,136 
2,677,644 
2,382,446 


| 














$11,124,410 


$128,642 


$41,142 





Companies of Other States. 





Name anv Location oF Company, 

























- 2 7 ra Losses 
Risks Taken." received. |Incurred. 











Etna Fire, Hartford, Conn.....-------------------| $1,747,954 $24,830 $7,321 
American Central, St. Louis, Mo.-...- . a 373+ 6,035 28 
Boylston Mutuat, Boston, Mass--.--.---------- will 63,400 i os 

Continental, New York.--.....---------------- on 845,577 8,683 2,8a1 

Connecticut Fire, Hartford, Conn........-.-.-- | 849,912 | 9.439 1,975 

Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. ----- —_ 125,042 1,958 | 765 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia, Pa.-.- eal 509,804 7,995 9367 
Fire Association, Philadelphia, Pa..........-------- 1,280,529 1,373 7 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco, Cal...........---.- 241,589 3,072 | 552 

German-American, New York, N. Y-.-.--.---------- 699,110 7,881 4,636 

Germania, New York, N. Y..---------------------- | 299,219 4,335 2,200 

Georgia Home, Columbus, Ga...-.....-.----------- 632,660 75191 1,887 

Girard Fire and Marine. Philadelphia, Pa.......... 53,065 702 | 679 

Hanover, New York, N. Y--.----- 299,219 4:335 | 2,200 

Hartford Fire, a " 1,657,252 20,914 12,407 

Hoffman, New York, N. Y..---------------e-e-e0e-| 0 eeeewee- | -ee-e aeseet 

Home, New York, N.Y ’ 2,288,089 27,148 37,052 

Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 743,985 11.585 

Manhattan Fire, New York, N. Y....-...-..----.-.- 195,140 2,379 

Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Boston, Mass..... 202,377 2,756 

National Fire, Hartford, Conn............--------- 203,125 2,432 

Niagara Fire, New York, Fegee 532,746 7,153 

Northern Fire, New York, N. Y.-.-...-------------- 96,337 1,874 

Northwestern National, Milwaukee, Wis- ---- oe 539,509 5,573 

Orient Mutual, New York, Lasperwssowens 6,282 4,432 

Peoples Fire, Newark, New Jersey....-------------| ----+=-- | ewwees 

Phenix, Brooklyn, N. Y-------.-------------- 1,120,800 | 14,418 

Phoenix, Hartford, Conn. ...--.--.----------- 1,187,879 | 19,673 

* Providence- Washington, Rhode Island... -. 9,150 1 

Star Fire, New York, N. V........-.ccccccecccccce| — coceeeee | eves ; |. semen 

Standard, New York, N. Y : 170,025 2,372 1,090 

Springfield Fire and Marine, Springfield, Mass-.... 236,550 2,713 1,549 
raders, Cnicago, Ill.........---.--.---------- é 411,568 8,347 35197 

Westchester, New York, N. Y 520,920 5,150 5,5) 

Total. .ccccoscccceccecnccsecscsscoccesqecoesess $19,122,312 $244,621 $139,278 








* Entered the State in November, 1879, 
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Foreign Insurance Companies. 
me i | ] . Risks P; ; 
British American, Toronto, Canada............... NAME AND Location oF Company. : remiums| Losses 
British and Foreign Marine, Liverpool... $506,198 $7,180 $2,484 Written. Received. | Paid, 
Calase Générale, Paris..-n.--nnn-eecos 2000-2 | a! so. ae aKa 
‘ommercial Union, London............-... enn | oy : : : : : . 
Hamburg-Bremen, Germany............... ame re 4121033 hea Goat ee oat + <9 kee Pa....... -e $6,638,965 $59,822 $0.2 
Hamburg-Magdeburg, | Se aa 168. 4 we 1323 Ziens Falls, Sslens Pals, N.Y ~-----ccecee--------- 2,215,052 20,983 me 
Imperial, London... ripe | eae onee-- Globe Fire, New York, N. Y......... 317,940 | 1,868 51993 
Lancashire, Manchester, England.................. $68 986 | Pe ns | Be 4s ae Fire, New York, N. Y..-.-. 526,760 3,387 ae 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool.._._._- i» 560.443 ie ret Hartfoed Fire, New York, N. Y.-...-. - 3»362,663 38,731 y #7 
London Assurance, London........................ BiB ere an | —_ et age Fire, Hartford, Conn.......--...-.....-. 14+474,606 139,803 1744 
London and Lancashire, London. .................. 449,000 } yeah 5935 ekla Fire, Madison, Wis,.....-.~.-cccceeeeee ene 537,675 6,786 — 
Northern, 1 ondon bp | eon woceee mag vs, Saar neares 1,218,963 11,883 x7 
North German, Hamburg 213.575 py | sags Howat New York, N. Y.. soeecee ie 151592,359 181,031 108 B69 
North British and Mercantile, London sehen ce Howesd, Now York, M. Y ..------c-cenvaer ovne---- 114141234 12,131 1756 
CN SER eRe: mm 1,154,600 ster Bs I udson, Jersey Citv, N. J-.-........-.----------- 175° 9,500 Fe 
oyal, Liverpoo l.............. re 2ieie ae 4 1983 mporters and Traders, New York, N. Y.-........ 1,160,732 7,704 aan 
Seottish Commercial. Glassow 079959 7.033 19,185 Insurance Company of North America, Phila., Pa. 8,906,411 6 ond 
a & 4 462,322 7,474 6 I ° 99,405 45,0: 
Western Assurance, Toronto, Canada 790,636 10,619 Grgt0 "Philadelphia, Pa ciate sea or 
Saainaiows ~ i oF hn = adn wane cron sosscsseososnvcess 2,725,044 23,104 
Irving, New York, N. Y......-...- 6 7,813 
EE ee ee ee - = a ’ - 7° 
Total. ..----00------000eeeeeercenecnee= oe enee $12,465,870 $175,900 $95,669 | Kenton. Covin “4 eo prope d ry 6,870 
Oe ee | Kings County Fire, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1,379,725 12,832 rod 
Knickerbocker Fire, New York, N. Y....---- 317,940 1867 "775 
Recapitulation, pabyette vim, pone n, N. Y-........-....- 988,544 7,018 os 
—_— lin ae tela amar, New York, N. Y........--.--- a 860.689 9,227 
Pinata a sieaeae Lorillard, New York, N. Y.......-...- x 1,848,0 19 51039 
ND CUI i enewescnsvasvececsasepecsesavess $rx,124,410 $128,642 $e Lumbermens, Philadelphia, Pa cane a 4:310 
Companies of other States, ................ : 19,122,312 - ye wdahy en Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Boston, Mass----- 31994,060 27,606 “Gee 
Foreign compamies...............-.2--- eee none. 12 465,870 Mone 739137 Manufacturers, Newark, N. J..-...---.----------- 567,561 59214 799 
* +465, 75,900 95,669 Manufacturers and Builders aire, New York, N. Y. 317,940 7868 1,432 
a ee, 2 : anhattan Fire, New York, N. Y......-....-..... 1,955,546 yt 
| $42,712,593 | $549,163 | $276,090 | Mechanics and Traders Fire, New York, N.¥... Pete r8 436 — 
Mechanics Mutual, Boston, Mass.................. 523,606 5,862 31983 
Me-chants, Providence, R. I................-....- 851,747 7,693 “sa06 
tzswors, Merchants, St. Joseph, MOvs-ccssssccssscccccl] | Mapetat | TESS] aa? 
. A : ’ Merchants, New Yo-k, N. Y..-........-.-..-.-.-. ptr . 3 
The Illinois Insurance Report for 1880, just issued in complete form, contains Merchants and Mechanics, Richmond, Va......-_- : ba arte. Bie m4 “sae 
the following statement of the fire and marine business done in that Siate durin Mercantile, Cleveland, Ohio. --..--.-....-.-.---.-. 1,221,015 10,334 
1879 : *S | Mercantile Marine, Boston, Mass........-.-....... 1,953,502 33,558 os 
. ' Meriden Fire, Meriden, Conn................ 5 os 1,004,92 rips ’ 
Foint Stock and Mutual Compantes of Illinois. National Fire, New York, N. Y............. a: po 8 ee "30467 
- ee ee Natioral Fire, Hartford, Conn...-.......... : 2,728,082 B eo ‘ are 
l ae fees National Fire, Baltimore, Md............-.-...... 645,401 6,108 308) 
ane new Leataesees sr peests wicks, | Tgeminms| Leesee | New York and Boston, New York, NeW ...-| | “ON | | HE] Sad 
vitten. Received. Paid. 4 59,954 2,328 150 
Newark City, Newark, N. J.-.--....------..-.-.-- 1,941,413 13,856 e 
—— ——--- a vane Pog a ~ oeess-s2-- - 2,259,875 22,862 Pon, = 
Addison Farmers Mutual, Addison _........ * " ew Hampshire, Manchester, N. H 2,231,720 23,92 y 
ae... Bry ek New Orleans Insurance Association, N-Orleans,La| 1,047,733 =i 
Firemens, Chicago....................... | "Seen roy ca Be I pb satay! Sala “ergy My SO 11,323 | 380 
Forest City, Rockford -........-.---....... | oan @as| do | ee eo 1,634,117 10,192 1,683 
ot see 4,630,272 60,92 bite id Nowhere Ww. ow oN vy. Y...---- 25979495 30,831 10,898 
German Insurance and Savings Institution, Quincy, | 1,050,595 | rig agri me a elaclon, Milenules Wr: Seeeoererenn 1,312,834 17,983 | 45796 
German Fire of Peoria, Peoria oanedie Boy om Hy 5 rere western National, Milwaukee, Wis.......... 12,147,325 69,409 | 24,099 
Illinois Mutual, Alton -.......-................. ay ae Tee | n9 lio, Dayton, Ohio..---..----------------0+-2--+- 876,216 14,299 2,698 
Millers Mutual Fire Association of Illinois, Alton... 76,000 9.488 112 | Orient, Hartford, Conn ..-..-... --- 2,166,422 20,126 | 91704 
Millers National. Chi — 13 4,149 Pacific Fire, New York, N. Y- 1,751,272 12,514 | 
ational, Chicago 773,015 57,016 as Park F 7515 +514 | 415 
Rockford, Rockford.......................... : Pay Bayon 7073 | Pork Fire, New York, N. ¥--..--..-.-.-- 609,075 4,075 age 
Traders, Chicago .....-...-................... sqeneadl et a 3 = Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia, Pa. --... 3203,330 39,224 25,469 
-- 14245048 31253 | ume et —» _ * eeeeEEEg ee 2,891,759 27,903 7,467 
Teenie... ee esa Peoples Fire, New York, N 85,c00 6s Bait 
sal ta ater $69,031,504 $650,283 | $218,244 Peoples Fire, Trenton, N. J 1 oob.9x6 a a 180 
Phenix, Brooklyn, N. Y..-..... w=--| 10,054,388 114,284 S750 
Phoenix, Hartford, Conn............ _ . 8,602,070 94,821 Fag 
Foint Stock Companies of Other States. Proeldntes Wabienns. Bisskic : #300708 12,596 1,450 
f - ae - 515747 7,092 24496 
sainssaeapsanesitinneeetaiainets Relief Fire, New York, N. Y................. _ 1,176,161 
4 ; 1176, 91974 7,023 
Etna, Hartford, Conn .. $14,963,563 $166,244 $68.6 Repeblic Fie Now Youn ii ¥ a —— 9,017 S,83t 
Agricultural, Watertown, N. Y.................... 11.16 te : *955 : on a a 27,105 4,839 39 
1 t 1,162,015 91,388 20,610 Rochester German, Rochester, N. Y... 2,1 636 6 
Allemannia Fire, Pitsburgh, Pa................._. 2,438,630 32,860 pig Rutgers Fire, New York, N. Y 952,193 11,03 5927 
Alliance, Boston, Mass-_-.......... scianiaslatiee "785,803 6.90 sass | Security, New Haven, Cons.......... 14311750 139? 19957 
yo ~—., SL Ne: 1,956,813 onait pe Shoe and Leather, Boston Se senenenge I ee 48 =a << 
mnewbeam, Mowark. N. J...... ccc ccccwcccceccuss. 1.6 : . ¢ Sori : iii: Tank ae oe" 1034143 ¥ ’ 
Amer can Fire, Phiadely hia. Pa | <a seroed $000 | eee Vice, New Voce yee aes... bs oy 76.948 44-467 
American Fire, New York, N. Y.................. 1,536,866 Ayes ~——_ Seated Mee Saute te 1,897,880 145793 15533 
American Central, St. Louis, Mo...............-_. 4,082,184 py on a Standard Fire. New Yous. N.Y...” 11376419 18,096 91647 
American Exchange Fire, New York, N. Y........ "673,562 4, se “= Sterling Fire, New York. N.Y..." 805,048 | 71029 35559 
Atlantic Fire and Marine,.Providence, R. I_....... 851,747 by m4 Pe. 3 | St. Nicholas, New York, N. Y..........00 777777" 317,940 | 1,868 | =-n2-» 
Aurora Fire and Marine, Cincinnati, Ohio _......- 128,700 Le "47> | St.Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul, Minn zubt5.509 mye a 
- ? ~ } ’ 1354 2,710 St. Paul Fire an arine, St. Paul, Minn 2,040,972 < 2 
Boatmans Fire and Marine, Pittsburgh, Pa...____. | 730,152 Toledo Fire and Marine, Toledo, Oh a97 250757 — 
Boylston Mutual, Boston, M op 71343 2,996 i hg a aeeebeenan 8731324 8,528 31223 
ry’ s <i eee 2,047,935 28,275 Tradesmens Fire, New York, N. Y 
"Uh <a EeS 1,187,703 Ss. —_ Union, Philadelphia. Pa Bee re 983,800 9,906 2,269 
Buffalo German, Buffalo, N. Y.................... | 2,020,320 an m4 7124 | United Fisomenn Pid ¥¥430,079 11,128 54° 
Citizens, St. Louis, Mo..................- | 1,229,87 ) 10,828 7,809 Washington Fire and Seats Boston. M ass. 5441956 51554 poe, 
Citizens, New York, N. Y_............... "953,82 Pye $047 | Watentown Fire, Watertown, i <aduneohenienten 14577,085 11,931 so 
Clinton F re, New York, N. V_.. 7 amass Bae s/4 | Westchester Fire, New Rochelle. N'Y” 519991400 | 59,983 13104 
Columbia Fire, New York, N. V_...........----... "891,746 ps 4°44 | Williamsburg City Fire ans en 45760,490 | 324460 10,800 
ommnenetal Fire, New York, N. Y......... a 3 824,401 spaes shane ’ yn, N. ¥..-.------- 2,546,017 | 25,077 11,178 
ommonwealth, Boston, Mass............. + OR ig , . —_——_——| - —— 
Continental, New York, N. Y.._......_.... ae a Be 71769 Totals....-.--.----.------eeeeeeeeeereeeeeenes $320,668 ,803 $3,146,311 | $1,215,000 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford, Conn_................ 2,037,614 ‘3 ey ———__. u . 
| eo 5 and ‘ome, Detroit, Mich I 756,129 me ‘ia 
welling House, Boston, Mass by - : : Mutual 7 : 
a_i RR ERNE me — B 3,837 an 7. Companies of Other States. 
Enterprise Fire and Marine, Cincinnati, Ohio... _ 1,176,880 | wy yr Stee eee 
Equitable Fire and Marine, Providence, R. I__..__. | 1,227,266 30.671 33 Farmers Fire, York, Pa......_- $ 
Exchange Wie, NOW VOR, Wh. Vicccccccccccccs cae | "341,800 | 997 2,686 Lycoming Fire, Muncy, Pa_..................... 75797,923 $23,943 $14,050 
Fairfield Fire, South Norwalk, Conn.--.---- 22.7.7 | agfefts| straws “S.sg2 | Millville Mutual Marine and Fire, Millville, N. j eset cea 4 
1 s - | , ‘ 4 2 * 4 — ’ . + 
Pasvomet Flee, New Vouk, Woes] aug | © tagto| pag | Mivankee Mechankes Moteal, Milyanhes, Wis.-| _agetss | _sedot| 808 
iremens Fire, Boston, Mass ............ 616, 7 
Firemens, Dayton, Ohio. 1) eae | ——_ ae 4,973 Totals... --0--0------eeenecnneneeseerenneenes $9,286,201 $113,098 $53,875 
Firemens, Newark, N. J.....-- - s iesuue asi 24973 ———_—__—_____ 
Firemens, Baltimore, Md..........................| pny > oa se | F ; Z 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco, Cal.............- 3.449,884 Le ries oreign Companies—United States Branches. 
Fire Associaton of Philadelphia, Pa...” | Sao page 26,760 J 
First National Fire, Worcester Mass............._ omy | oe 331377 — : | 
Franklin Fire, Philadelpnia, Pa..............___. 25 0.87 314 13944 British American Assurance, Toronto, Can-....... $5,293,133 $52,248 $17,611 
Franklin, Boston, Mass.......................-” yt #704 16,043 | Commercial Union Assurance, London, Eng....... 8,912,956 82,303 | 24,2 
Franklin, Columbus, Ohio.......... is Ps ‘ ig . aah 921 Hamburg-Bremen Fire, Hamburg, Germany....... 3y814,043 41,620 | 18, 
German Fire, Pittsburgh, Pa. | ’ “7 289 714 Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire, Hamburg, Germany. -.| 1,198,458 13,403 1,340 
German Fire, Baltimore, Md....... aeons 45125 782 | Imperial Fire, London, Eng...........---.-------- 31384,860 36,887 19,313 
Germania Fire, New York, N.Y... . pry kn 3373 aneees La Caisse Générale, Paris, France 41422,049 | 49,964 12,767 
American, New York, N. Y.............. spasegte | p . 7. ones is none, Paris, France............- qonenndl 1,130,098 | 11,482 | seneee 
1312, 4,844 49,440 etropole, Paris, France..........ecccccccesel 475,615 ! 45557 | oseeee 
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apnea 
NAME AND Location or Company. yal fe coms 
Lancaster, Manchester, Eng-.....- prtrtttesssst- $4,401,850 $48,410 $16,178 
Liverpool and London and Ciobe, Liverpool, Eng... 9,181,506 87,353 24,074 
London Assurance Corporation, London, Eng-.... 2,942,410 30.610 9,047 
London and Lancashire Fire, Liverpool, Eng. -..- -| 1,664,982 11,454 159 
North British and Mercantile, London and Edin- 
burg, G. B.~-------=---50~ += 50 -~-nnenn nnn nnen nee 6,234,945 70,678 43,772 
Northern Assurance, London, Eng........----.--- 3,384,860 36,887 re 
North German Fire, Hamburg, Ger-.-----------..- | 1,588,945 16,842 Hew 
Norwich Union Fire, Norwich, Eng.......--.-...-- 2,290,250 19.842 i= 
Phoenix Assurance, London, Eng.. wr 702,699 6,370 Dies 
een, Liverpool, Eng. - + 41603,363 47,734 13.773 
oyal, Liverpool, Eng- — 6,433,922 57,639 27,990 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow, Scotland mei 3s137,984 39.362 20,645 
Trans-Atlantic Fire, Hamburg, Germany. fi 1,194,367 12.449 anes 
Western Assurance, Toronto, Can............-...- | 4,295,007 48.296 aan 
Totals...----------20--000--0--e0eeoeeseeeeees | $80,688,902 | #817.388 | $294,360 

















MERE MENTION. 


-Japan reports an average of 12,000 fires per annum. 

—H, H. Miner, of Springfield, IIl., ex-auditor of State, is dead. 

—The Mutual Benefit Association, of Michigan, makes a great ado 
about itsmature age. Time has proven its indestructibility. It is almost two years 
old. 

—The New York City Insurance Company has begun business in 
California. 

—The Norwich Union Fire Insurance Company has begun business 
in Canada. 

—Of late years cane fires haye been of frequent occurrence in the 
West Indies. 

—J. H. Colburn, of Charleston, S. C., has been appointed agent for 
La Confiance. 

—The State Agent of the Travelers Insurance Company for Colorado 
is Samuel Lesem, of Leadville. 

—The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has appointed Adam Gray 
& Company agents for Cincinnati. 

—C. A. Reitze, of Savannah, Ga., has received the appointment of 
agent for the Star Fire, of New York. 

—The tna Life Insurance Company’s investments in real estate 
aggregate only 2% per cent of its assets. 

—Henry F. Shelton has been appointed agent of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, at Bridgeport, Conn. 

—The Star Fire Insurance Company of New York, has appointed 
Samuel H. Pulliam agent at Richmond, Va. 

—The capital of the Pecples Fire Insurance Company, of New York, 
has been increased from $150,000 to $200,000. 

—George H. Moore has been elected president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Sacramento, Cal. 

—The recent oil fire at Titusville, Pa., was the most destructive in 
the annals of that destructible and destruction breeding town. 

~Charles E. Crain, of Milwaukee, has been appointed to the local 
agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York. 

—The Reassurances Generales Company, of Paris, has placed its 
agency for Indiana in the hands of Drew & Bennett, of Indianapolis. 

—Mississippi exacts a deposit of $25,000 from insurance companies 
of other States doing business in that State as a guarantee of good faith. 

—The stockholders of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company have voted to reduce the capital stock from $250,000 to $150,000. 

—According,to the new policy of the Star Fire the Company agrees 
to “ indemnify," instead of insure, as formerly, The substitution is a good one. 

—M. F. Scannel and M. J. Naghten have been admitted to part- 


nership with John Naghten, of Chicago, agent of the Commercial, of New York, 
and the Merchants and Mechanics, of Richmond, Va., under the firm name of John 





Naghten & Company. This infusion of new blood will give increased strength to 
the agency, which is a popular and growing one. 

—The former secretary of the Scottish Commercial, Daniel Savage, 
has been appointed Superintendent of Agents of the Lancashire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

—The Provident Life and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, has ex- 
tended its operations to the promising field offered by the glorious State of Cali- 
fornia. 

—The past year was a successful one with the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, of Cincinnati. Its business increased 100 per cent over that 
of the previous year. 

—The Tobacco Growers Mutual Insurance Company, of Canaan, 
has been granted a charter by the Connecticut Legislature. It will insure tobacco 
crops against damage by hail. 

—The vacancy in the presidency of the Lamar Insurance Company, 
occasioned by the death of Mr. St. John, has been filled by the promotion of Vice- 
President A. R. Frothingham. 

—A.G. King, of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed general agent 
for the Confiance, of Paris, holding a commission for the States of Georgia, North 
and South Carolina and Florida. 

—The Norwegians are not behind the world in the matter of fire 
protection, there being several very efficient departments in the larger towns. The 
apparatus is mostly of English build. 

—The New Hampshire Insurance Company makes a good showing 
for 1880. Assets, $537,823; liabilities, except capital, $140,690; net surplus above 
all liabilities, including capital, $147,133. 

—William Whelan, an insurance agent well known to La Salle street, 
Chicago, has gone insane through business complications, and recently attempted 
to commit suicide by jumping into the river. 

—The insurance firm of George W. Montgomery and W. C. Magill, 
of Chicago, owing to recent company changes, have a special opening for some 
good company to secure an excellent business. 

—The Globe Insurance Company, of New York, has withdrawn 
from the Underwriters’ Association, of New York, and the Exchange Insurance 
Company, of the same city has taken its place. 

, —The suit against the Universal Life Insurance Co., brought by the 
receiver of the North American Life, is reputed as having been discontinued in con- 
sideration of the transfer of a check for $150,000. 

—H. F. Atwood, late of Chicago, but now of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been promoted from special agent to be assistant secretary of the Rochester Ger- 
man Insurance Company. A good appointment. 

—The Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, has 
appointed R. H, Eddy manager for the territory west of the Mississippi. He was 
formerly connected with the Missouri Valley Life. 

—Fires in Russia continue in their devastating course with the 
greatest of regularity, Radomysse, Nemirow and Oswgety are the unpronounceable 
names of the latest towns partially or wholly destroyed. 

—At the annual meeting of the policyholders of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the seven members of the Board of Trustees whose term of 
office expired this year were re-elected without opposition. 

—Whitner, Walker & Whitner, is the name of a new agency firm 
at Atlanta, Ga. The partners are all well known in Southern insurance circles, 
and are deserving of any favors that may be extended them. 

--A California cattle raiser has provided for the future of his two 
children by putting aside a certain number of the bovine race, the posterity of 
which are to belong to the children upon attaining their majority. 

—The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company received 
more money in premiums from New York City insurants during the last six months 
of the past year than any other company. The figures are $118,030. 

—Adolph Novey, of Cincinnati, O., but late of Louisville, is building 
up a very satisfactory business, and could add more if he had one or two additional 
first-class companies. He is energetic and what he does is well done. 

—J. M. Whitehead, of Chicago, Western special agent of the 
Farmers Insurance Company, of York, Pa., is actively at work in his field, push- 
ing with might and main to secure a good business for his company. 

—John Naghten, General Agent of the Commercial Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, with his estimable wife, sailed for the “*Quld Sod” on May 
26, and is now in the Queen's realm. A pleasant visit and a safe return. 

—The only non-board agent in Charlotte, N.C., is Thomas H. Horton, 
representing the Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Richmond; 
North Carolina Home, of Raleigh, and the Columbus Banking and Insurance 
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Company, of Mississippi. Charlotte has a good local board, and it is a pity that 
he above-named companies will allow their agent to cut the rates, as he is now 
doing. How is President Cowardin on this ; does he know it? 

—The local board of underwriters at Memphis, Mo., is pursuing a 
course which entitles it to the good favor of the managers of the companies repre- 
sented. C.F. Sanders is the President, and E. R. Bartlett, the Secretary. 

—Among the many callers during the past month at THE SPECTA- 
ToR's Chicago office were Judge James Nichols, of Hartford, who was on his re- 
turn from a trip to the Pacific coast, and Colonel J..M. Dresser, of La Fayette, 
Ind. 

—The agency firm of Nichols & Magill, of Chicago, was dissolved, 
on June 1, by the retirement of Magill, who has formed a co-partnership with 
George W. Montgomery, late of Montgomery & Tallmadge. Success to the new 
firm. 

—The United States still retain $450,coo of the funds of the Scot- 
tish Commercial Insurance Company. Three hundred thousand dollars are on 
deposit in New York, $100,000 in Ohio, and $25,000 in Virginia and Georgia 
each. 

—E. S. Mills, Jr., & Company, an enterprising insurance firm of Den- 
ver, Col., representatives of two excellent fire companies—the National, of Hart- 
ford, and the Manufacturers, of Boston—have room for another equally good com- 
pany. 

—The Southern Insurance Company, of St. Thomas, Ont., has 
taken the field with an authorized capital of $200,000, and a paid-up one of $20,000. 
Such fair sailing is hoped for that no farther call upon stockholders is antici- 
pated. 

—C. L. M. Wiseman, of Lancaster, O., who for many years has been 
the State Agent of the Home Insurance Company, of Columbus, has resigned his 
position and accepted the appointment of Steward in the Reform School at Lan- 
caster. 

—The German Insurance Company, of Baltimore, Md., has ceased 
to write risks in Chicago, but continues in the Western field under the manage- 
ment of H. W. Schloemann, general agent, who is quietly but effectively cultivat- 
ing bis territory. 

—E. E. Barnard, of Barnard & Sales, of Indianapolis, local insur- 
ance agents, representing the Home and other first-class companies, visited the 
Western Metropolis during the past month. His visit was one of business rather 
than of pleasure. 

——The Marine department of the Phenix, under the control of W. 
G. Crowell, is proving an emphatic success. This department was created only 
last year, but has already established a very handsome business, which is being 
constantly increased. 

—Captain Isaac 8. Boyd, of Atlanta, Ga., formerly of the firm of 
Walker & Boyd, is now the general agent of the Columbus Insurance and Bank- 
ing Company, of Columbus, Miss., and, as is his wont, is commanding a good, safe 
and profitab'e business, 

—John I. Covington, of the Insurance Adjustment Company, of 
Cincinnati, O., was thrown from a buggy at Rising Sun, Ind., where he was in at- 
tendance upon Decoration services, and received a sprain that kept him in bed at 
that place for several days. 

—F. W. Hunter, formerly of Kansas City, Mo., where he was en- 
gaged in local business, has located as an insurance broker temporarily, at No. 103 
State street, Chicago. It is understood that he is to settle down in one of the 
prominent agency offices. . 

—E. B. Harper has retired from the district agency for New York 
and vicinity of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, and 
Gilbert Smith has been appointed to succeedhim. Mr. Harper forsakes life insu- 
ance to engage in other business. 

—The average premium rate charged for insurance in Illinois during 
1879 was ninety-three cents on every $100 insured. The ratio of losses to risks 
written was thirty-six cents on every $100 insured, and to premiums received thirty- 
nine cents on every dollar received. 

—The insurance firm of J. J. & H. B. Palmer, of Indianapolis, has 
dissolved, and H. B. Palmer & Charles B. Rockwood is the present style of the 
agency. Both members of the new firm are young, pushing, capable men, and 
will make their agency not only seen but felt in Indianapolis. 

—E. A. Curtis, of Pittsburgh, has resigned the office of secretary in 
the Armenia Insurance Company, of that city, and moved to New York, where he 
has established a brarich of the Armenia, occupying the rooms formerly used by the 
Manufacturers and Builders Insurance Company, at No. 207 Broadway. 


—The American Architect and Building News of Boston, in its issue 
dated June 12th, has an elegant double page illustration of the building corner of 
Race and George streets, Cincinnati, of the Phoenix Insurance Company, of Hart- 





ford. The building itself is of fine proportions, and a structure of which any city 
may well be proud. The illustration is made by the Heliotype process, and gives 
a clear and satisfactory idea ot the exterior of the building. 


—A. T. Whitman, agent of Sacramento, Cal,, of the American 
Central and other fire companies, made a call a few days ago at our Chicago office 
while en route from the far West to the East. Mr. Whitman has good companies 
and a good agency, and the companies he represents have a good agent. 


—The Board of Underwriters at Galveston, Texas, has elected officers 
as follows: Pre-ident, N. O. Lanve; Vice-President, James Sorley ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. M. Guinard; Inspec’or, F. McCormick; Executive Committee, N, 
O. Lauve, C. M. Mason, W. F. Beers, C. M. Guinard and John C. Hall, 

—Siam has an effective method of preventing incendiary fires. The punishment 
for the offence is so severe that all desire to turn fire-bug is taken out of a man. It 
consists of decapitation, and the sale of one’s relatives for slaves. Such a law in 
the United States would fill the coffers of the insurance companies to over- 
flowing. 

-—The Travelers Insurance Company has issued a pamphlet of much 
value to those contemplating either long or short excursion trips. It gives descrip- 
tions of different tours, rates of travel, etc., not forgetting to interpolate at inter- 
vals the liability to accident and the consequent necessity of carrying accident 
policies. 

—Samuel Lesem, late of Quincy, Ill., has entered upon the prosecu- 
tion of the insurance business at Leadville, Col., with much success, having 
already taken a foremost place among the agents of that city. His methods of 
conducting business are such that no company need fear its interests would suffer 
at his hands. 


—G. M. Bougne, receiver of the defunct Chicago Life Insurance 
Company, has paid a ro per cent dividend upon the liabilities of the concern, and 
hopes to realize upon the remaining assets, chiefly real-estate, about 30 per cent 
more, making in all 40 per cent. He hopes to close the affairs of the company 
during the present year. 

M. Bennett, of Hartford, was in attendance at the National Repub- 
lican Convention as alternate delegate during its late session in Chicago. Mr, 
Bennett is not only an underwriter, but a politician as well. Having already two 
presidencies, with their honors and duties, he positively declined being considered 
with reference to a third. 


—John W. Stedman, whose term of office as Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut, soon expires, has been elected treasurer of the State Savings 
Bank, of Hartford. The banking business is nothing new to Mr. Stedman, as he 
has had expe:ience both as a Savings Bank director and as a special commissioner 
for the examination of Savings Banks. 


—George W. Adams, general agent at Chicago, of the Connecticut 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, is pushing his company with his accustomed 
energy and success. His assistants in the field are Theodore Foljambe, of 
Chicago, and H. Clarkson, of Topeka, Kan., both of whom like their Chief, are 
experienced, capable men and are doing excellent service. 


—On account of the prevailing low rates and unprofitable condi- 
tion of the business in New York City, the Manufacturers’ Insurance Company, of 
Newark, contemplates withdrawing its agencies in the city. The company doesa 
good business in other parts of the State, however, and has no intention of with- 
drawing from New York State, as has been erroneously stated. 


—General Walker, of the late firm of Walker & Boyd, Atlanta, Ga., 
is gone out of the firm, and we understand that he retires from the insurance busi- 
ness. The firm has undergone several rapid transformations of late, having been 
changed to Walker & Whitner, then to Walker, Whitner & Son, and lastly to 
Whitner & Clark, which is to be the firm name for the present. 


—Like many others on La Salle St., Chicago, the offices of Miller & 
Drew, well-known general and local agents, furnishes evidence of a return of the 
season for change and renovation. Their office has been touched up, and very 
much improved in appearance. It is one of the many elegant offices on the street. 
Their business is in keeping with their surroundings, first-class. 


—The Fairfield Insurance Company, under the guidance of R. W. 
Hosmer, General Agent at Chicago for the West, is maintaining its excellent reputa- 
tion as a conservative and well-managed company, and while its business is not 
large, it is of a satisfactory character. A small company sometimes can make 
money as well as alarge one. It depends not a little upon the management. 


—In looking over the files of the first three years’ issue of the 
first newspaper published in Chicago, The Chicago Democrat, we found under date 
of July 1, 1834, the insurance card of Hubbard & Co., agents, of the Howard In- 
surance Company, of New York, for the city of Chicago and vicinity, Also under 
date of June 1o, 1835, the card of H. Hugunin, as agent for the Northwestern Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, of Oswego, N. Y. These were the two earliest 
insurance agency advertisements that appeared in Chicago. Then again in 
December, 1835, we find a startling account of the great fire in New York in that 
month. Then we have the card of the first insurance company in Chicago, and we 
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think in the State, appearing under date of July 15, 1836: ‘‘The Chicago Marine 
and Fire Insurance Company ; incorporated June 13, 1836. Capital stock $100,000, 
Peter Bolies, President ; Peter Pruyne, Vice-President; L. D. Boone, Secretary.” 
But the record does not show how long this first-born lived, nor what its virtues 
were, if any. 

—The mortality of insurance companies in the past fifteen years is 
quite as startling as that of railroad companies. Of 107 in New York State in 
1865, only sixty-four remain, and twenty-one of the thirty-eight since organization 
have passed away. Twenty-two of these were wrecked by the Chicago fire. In 
Mas:achusetts only seventy-two companies survive, of 199 chartered during the 
past century. 

—The promotion of Byron D. West to the United States manage- 
ment of La Caisse Generale is a deserved compliment, and shows that the value of 
his services was not overlooked by the company. Mr. West is one of the hardest 
working, most painstaking and conscientious underwriters of the Western school, 
and his accession to the New York guild of representatives of foreiga companies is 
a matter of congratulation. 


--The Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Detroit, 
filed its charter in the office of the Commissioner of Insurance on April 9, and steps 
are now being taken, says the Commissioner, to complete the organization with a 
cash capital of $200,000, Detroit can well afford a second company, and we are 
glad to see a new company forming, as we are well assured the proposed organiza- 
tion is to be first-class in every respect. 


—The veteran underwriter of the West, J. B. Bennett, formerly 
General Agent of the 42tna Insurance Company, of Hartford, at Cincinnati, but 
now of St. Louis, is opening out again as General Agent of the Home Insurance 
Company, of Columbus. If experience’ equalled by few, and energy excelled by 
none, are of any avail in the business of insurance, Mr. Bennett ought to succeed, 
and it is to be sincerely hoped that he may. 


—The Illinois annual insurance report shows that 181 fire and 
marine companies are authorized to do business in the State; that the total of risks 
written amounted, in 1879, to $534,284,442.37; that the premiums received 
amounted to $4,952,056.55; that the expenses and losses of the companies were 
$3,412,912.57, and that their apparent surplus was $1,539,143.98. The total assets 
of the companies are placed at $142,983,694.50. 


—The well-known insurance and real estate agency of Rodgers & 
Montgomery, Decatur, Ill., has been dissolved, the senior member retiring. A 
new partnership has been formed under the name Montgomery & Rodgers, and 
business will continue as heretofore. Both members of the new firm are energetic 
and capable business men, and the already large line of insurance controlled by 
the agency will doubtless be materially increased. 


—It has been erroneously printed that the Petersburg Savings and 
Insurance Company, of Virginia, had re-insured its Maryland risks. Instead of 
doing this the company canceled each policy and return to the assured the full un- 
earned premium, which enabled the agent or broker controlling the risk to place 
it elsewhere, thus getting the benefit of an extra commission. The Petersburg 
Savings wants it understood that its agents are treated with a generous hand. 


—Eight stronzly-contested cases were decided in the United States 
District Court at Toledo, Ohio, on June 18, which the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company had brought for large sums of money loaned on mortgage. 
Thedefence was that, by the statutes of Ohio, foreign companies cannot do bank- 
ing business in the State, and hence a contract would be null and void. The de- 
cision of the judge was in favor of the plaintiff The cases will be carried toa 
higher court. 

—Anderson & Stanton, of New York, we are glad to note, 
are doing an extensive brokerage business, having given up some of their 
agencies to enable them to devote their attention more extensively to their cus- 
tomers. They control a large amount of insurance, and always make it profit- 
able for those who entrust them with their insurance business. They are energetic, 
pushing young men, and fully informed on all matters pertaining to the business 
of underwriting. 


—H. H. Walker, of Indianapolis, State agent of the Home Insurance 
Company, of New York, paid a visit recently to Chicago. The Home, he says, 
leads all other companies in the S:ate in premium receipts, a fact of which Mr. 
Walker is not a little proud, as he has had something to do with the growth of the 
company’s business in that State. In general terms insurance 1s improving in 
Indiana, and a more wholesome and hopeful condition of things exists than hereto- 
fore since the break in rates. 


—A,. P. Spencer, now of Kansas City, Mo., but late of Chicago, 
special agent of the Imperial and Northern Insurance Companies, of Great Britain, 
called recently at our Chicago office. Mr. Spencer has charge of the companies for 
the States of Missouri, Kansas, lowa and Nebraska. The business of the Im- 
perial and Northern in Mr. Spencer's district is good, and in an encouraging condi- 
tion. The companies offer first-class indemnity, and their policies are appreciated 
by all intelligent insurants. For years Mr. Spencer was connected with the West- 
em general agency of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company at Chicago, under 









George F. Bissell, general agent. From ‘the Hartford! office he entered the service 
of the National Board in 1876, and in the capacity of special agent of the Board 
performed valuable service. His present territory embraces one of the best posi- 
tions of the West, in which he is doing good work for the companies. 


—Thomas Smith, special agent of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, in its Western Department, left the field during convention 
week, and returned to Chicago to assist in making a presidential nomination, and 
to rest up for another trip. Of course he dropped into THE SPECTATOR'S Chicago 
office, to get the news, which, it is needless to say, was given him. The North 
British and Mercantile, he says, has no reason to complain in the West. Although 
there is no especial boom to boast of the company is steadily gaining. 


—Murphy & Murphy, general insurance agents at Memphis, Tenn., 
send THE SPECTATOR a local paper containing a well drawn map showing the 
improvements made the past year in the drainage of that city. The description 
accompanying the map enters into the minutiae of the subject, and it is evident that 
Memphis 1s endeavoring to the utmost to prevent a repetition of the scourges it 
has been subjected to during the past. Life insurance companies will in all prob- 
ability be more eager to transact Memphis business now than was formerly the 
case. 


—In addition to those mentioned in its last issue, THE SPECTATOR 
has received insurance reports for 1880 from William Philbrick, Insurance Commis 
sioner, of Maine; Jesse K, Hines, Insurance Commissioner of Maryland; Julius 
L. Clarke, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts; J. M. Forster, Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, and M. T. Polk, Commissioner of Insurance of 
Tennessee. In addition to the statistical information contained, many of these 
reports include valuable and instructive essays on the present phases of the insur- 
ance business. ~ 


—H. S. Vail, general agent at Chicago of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Philadelphia, who succeeds H, L. Dow in that position , has 
recently issued a circular to his agents setting forth the especial features of this 
old company, particularly the non-forfeiture feature which is voluntary and most 
equitable. We are glad to see this company coming to the front in this matter of 
life insurance reform. The non-forfeiture policy is the one all companies must adopt, 
and it is the shrewd company that will voluntarily accept the inevitable in life un- 
derwriting. Forfeitable policies do not meet the requirements of life insurants. 


—The Standard Insurance, of Trenton, N. J., withdraws all its out- 
side agencies, except Chicago, which remains in the hands of Straight & Lyman, 
who, for several years, have been the general agents for the West for the company, 
as well as the local representatives at Chicago. The business of the Standard un- 
der their management has been profitable, especially their local business, which 
shows a handsome balance in favor of the company. The withdrawal of the 
S:andard from the field is in consequence of the prevailing low rates and the heavy 
losses which companies are compelled to bear. When the condition of things 
shall have improved, it is probable the company will again enter the agency busi- 
ness. 


—The Millville Insurance Company, of New Jersey, has retired all 
its agencies, and is negotiating to effect a re-insurance of its business. By order 
of court, the company is allowed to attempt the closing of its affairs without the in- 
tervention of a receiver. We understand it is the intention of the Company to con- 
tinue in business, but to confine its operations to New Jersey. The Western 
business of the company has been a source of profit, and it was in the East that 
the heavy losses were sustained. The Chicago agency is considerably ahead. As 
with other mutual companies issuing what are called stock policies, the mutual 
members will have to pay all liabilities of the company. It may take time, but in 
the end they must pay. It they pocket the dividends, or profits, they must pocket 
the losses also. 

—Atlanta, Ga., ought to be one of the healthiest cities of the Union, 
situated, as it is, on an eminence more than 1200 feet above the sea level, but if it 
goes on increasing in population at the rate it has done during the last ten years it 
bids fair to become one of the most unhealthy, unless its system of drainage is made 
much better than it is now. Asit exists, there is practically no effective drainage. 
The surface of the ground on which the city is built being a succession of elevations 
and depressions, the drainage and sewerage of one hill runs into the vale below, 
and there remains to fester and ferment to the imminent danger of all the inhabit- 
ants living near. There would be no difficulty, by good engineering, in having a 
plan of efficient drainage for the whole city, as it is so favorably situated for that 
purpose, and it is a very false and short-sighted economy of the city authorities in 
neglecting to have this done. 


—William E. Rollo, of Chicago, has resigned the State agency of the 
Western Assurance Company, of Toronto, for Illinois, reserving, however, the ex- 
clusive control of the Chicago agency, which he has held since the advent of the 
company to the States. The State of Illinois is now divided between George W. 
Hayes, of Milwaukee, general agent for the Northwestern Department, now called 
the Western Department, and John R. Preston, of Indianapolis, Ind., general 
agent for the State of Indiana, Mr. Hayes taking the North half and Mr. Preston 
the South half. While the company loses in Mr. Rollo a representative whose 
record has been one of splendid success, the division of the territory relinquished 
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by him in the manner mentioned is calculated to secure active field-work in the 
district assigned to each, and will result, undoubtedly, in an inerease of busi- 
ness. 


—Judge Blodgett, of the United States Supreme Court at Chicago, 
was engaged on June 16 in hearing objections to the application or petition of the 
assignee for an assessment of 21% per cent on the stcckholders of the defunct 
State Insurance Company. The amount to be raised, including costs, is $205,627. 
The court has already decided that there can be -no assessment except for claims 
that accrued prior to January 21, 1871, when the stock was scaled down. The 
chief objections made are, first, that the proceedings to enforce this liability should 
be by bill in equity instead of petition: second, that the statute of limitations has 
begun to run against such suits, the company having been declared bankrupt in 
January, 1872; and third, that as the liability of the stockholders is made con- 
tingent on the impairment of the capital by losses, such impairment should be 
definitely shown, which has not been done. 


—lIn Raleigh, N. C., there is a good local board, and much credit is 
due to Mr, Hay, of the firm of Cameron & Hay, for the active part he has taken in 
upholding the same. Rates are well sustained, risks being written at $1.25 that in 
New York would be taken at ten or fifteen cents. The firm of Cameron & Hay is 
the largest agency in the State of North Carolina, and although they have a splen- 
did list of companies, they have still room for more, and would be glad of a good 
New York marine company. It should be remembered that the co'ton insurance 
business alone is very large, 50,000 bales of cotton being manipulated in the city 
annually. Cameron & Hay already represent the Liverpool and London and 
Globe; Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Richmond; Franklin 
Insurance Company, ot Philadelphia; Columbus Insurance and Banking Com- 
pany, of Mississippi ; Royal, of England; Virginia Home, of Richmond; and Ni- 
agara, of New York. 


—The importance that each fire insurance company should know 
the exact location and contiguity of risks taken on the same block of buildings 
induced William Perris, an Englishman, several years ago, to draw a map of New 
York, showing in an accurate, comprehensive manner, each building in that city. 
The materials composing the structures were designated by colors, and special 
hazards were carefully noted. This map was prepared under the advice and in- 
struction of George T. Hope and other prominent underwriters. Throughout the 
remainder of his life Mr. Perris devoted himself to the preparati .n and improve- 
ment of these maps. When death ended his career, his son and son-in-law, carried 
on the business under the firm name of Perris & Browne, who at the present 
time publish the insurance maps of New York City, though changed an@ 
enlarged in the course of the years which have elapsed. The firm, located at 
164 Fulton street, New York, has on sale also handsome and accurate insurance 
maps of the city of Newark. 


—A. W. Spalding, of St. Louis, President of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest, has issued a circular soliciting from members competitive 
contributions for the prize of $100 offered by Mr. Baker, President of the Franklin 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, for the best essay upon the question ‘‘ What 
must we do in this crisis to protect ourselves ; and by what methods can we accom- 
plish reform?" Communications are to be addressed, under a nom de plume, to 
Mr. Spalding by August roth, Another circular invites contributions for the two 
gold prize medals for the first and second best essays from fieldmen, members of 
the Association, on ‘‘ The best system of supervision, and best methods of convey- 
ing conclusions to companies,"" Out of the entire number sent in, five, if there be 
that many, will be published in the proceedings of the Association, and from these 
five the two prize essays will be selected by a committee of three managers. That 
the result will be the presentation of a number of most excellent papers, between 
which it will be difficult to select the lucky numbers, we have no doubt, for the 
Northwestern Association possesses abundant talent for the production of first-class 
papers uponany subject connected with insurance. The scheme of Prestdent Spald- 
ing to make his meeting a success is a good one, and we hope it will be liberally 
seconded and supported. 


—C. J. Van Tassel, of the firm of Van Tassel, Toy & Company, 
successors to Blair, Van Tassel & Company, of San Francisco, called on his return 
home from the East at our Chicago office to pay his compliments to THE 
SPECTATOR. The firm are general agents for the Pacific coast for the Niagara 
and Continental Insurance Companies, of New York, and the Commonwealth, of 
Boston, and up to the time of its retirement, the Scottish Commercial also. Mr. 
Van Tassel was in the Niagara office in New York for about eight years, and has 
been on the Pacific coast for nearly five years. The Continental, Niagara and 
Commonwealth have heretofore limited their agents on the coast to merely a local 
business, but in view ,of the satisfactory representation they have had, they have 
decided to do a general business throughout the country. The withdrawal of the 
Scottish Commercial from the field leaves a vacancy in the office of this firm for a 
good foreign company, which will no doubt be filled at an early day by one of 
the many companies that are branching out in that direction. The Scottish Com- 

ial did a busi of nearly $50,000 premiums at a loss ratio ot ten per cent 
in the year of 1879, on the Pacific coast. The general average loss ratio for the 
past eight years has been less than thirty-three per cent for all the companies 
represented. A pretty good record, 
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NSURANCE AGENCY FOR SALE.—One of the best In. 

surance Agencies in the West will be sold at.a bargain. Large line on books, staying 

patrons ; leading companies represented. Good reason for selling. For particulars, address 
“INSURANCE,” Lock Box 108, Galesburg, III. 





W ANTED-—ar THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF THE 


SPECTATOR for the years 1868, 1869 and 1870; also of the issues for October 
and December, 1871, and January, 1877. Subscribers having these volumes 
or copies that they are willing to dispose of, will-receive fair compensation by 


sending them to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


16 Dry STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENCY WANTS. 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 

able men, who can and will personally secure applications for insurance. Address, with 
reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 

















HE ST. JOSEPH FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 

ance Company having reinsured and discontinued business, furnishes an opening for 

a first-class Company in DAVIS & REQUA’S Office, No. 153 La Salle st., Chicago. They 

commenced writing for the Company May, 1872. From that date to July 1, 1879, Davis & 

Requa wrote for the Company, gross premiums, $75,499.78, and sustained losses, $14,020.65. 
Any Company desiring to go to Chicago will do well to correspond with those gentlemen. 


GENTS WHO CONTROL INSURANCE UPON 
A first-class private residences and farm property should avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Agricultural Insurance Company, New York. It is the oldest, largest and most 
popular Company of this kind. A. H. DARROW, General Agent, 
Western Department, 544 W. Madison st., Chicago. 
O FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
T We possess unsurpassed facilities for placing large lines on ordinary risks and special 
hazards, at favorable rates, in our best City and Agency Companies, and will make liberal 
arrangements as to commissions with prompt-paying and square-dealing Agents who may 
control surplus lines. Ref es exchanged. Address 
' WEED & KENNEDY, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 











O INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS. 
Liberal arrangements as to Commissions will be made with responsible Agents and 
Brokers controlling surplus lines of Fire Insurance. All orders will receive prompt attention 
References given and required. Address, 
ESTABLISHED 1869. HENRY E. NITCHIE, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 


(for continuatton of Agency Wants see page xii.) 
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